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COPY  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 


Moved  by  C.  L.  Gibbs,  M.L.A.,  and  seconded  by  Fred  White,  M.L.A.,  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1934: 

"Whereas  there  is  general  agreement  in  this  Assembly  and  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  confronting  the  rural 
districts  in  maintaining  an  efficient  educational  system  are  very  serious; 
and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  definite  social  obligation,  also  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  to  see  that  all  the  children  in  Alberta  are  properly  educated, 
physically  and  mentally: 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  this  Assembly  be 
appointed  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  and  study  of  education  in 
the  rural  districts  and  report  their  findings  and  suggestions  at  the  next 
session  of  this  Legislature.” 


COPY  OF  THE  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL  APPOINTING  THE 

COMMITTEE 


Approved  and  Ordered. 

Friday,  April  27,  1934. 

Lieutenant  Governor, 

Edmonton. 

The  Executive  Council  has  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  April  25th,  1934,  stating  that: 

Whereas:  at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  and  study  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts  and  report  their  findings  and  suggestions  at  the  next  Session  of  the 
Legislature; 

Therefore,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of 
Education,  the  Executive  Council  advises  that  such  a  committee  be  and  is 
hereby  set  up,  and  that  the  undermentioned  persons  be  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  as  members  thereof: 

The  Honourable  Perren  E.  Baker  (Chairman) . 

Messrs.  Hector  Lang. 

W.  E.  Payne. 

J.  Mackintosh. 

C.  L.  Gibbs. 

G.  B.  Walker. 

A.  G.  Andrews. 

C.  A.  Ronning. 

I.  Goresky. 

R.  M.  McCook 

Consequent  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Gibbs,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smeaton  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee. 


IV 


At  its  organization  meeting,  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  8th  and  9th, 
1934,  the  Committee  adopted  the  following  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  as  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Gibbs: 

1.  To  study  the  conditions  under  which  education  in  the  rural  districts  is  at 
present  carried  on. 

2.  To  review  the  facts  and  suggestions  upon  which  the  Baker  School  Bill 
was  based. 

3.  To  receive  reports  as  to  experiments  made  in  recent  years  to  meet  special 
conditions  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  handicaps  under  which  rural 
education  is  alleged  to  operate. 

4.  To  consider  representations  from  organizations  (or  individuals)  upon  any 
phase  of  education  related  to  the  rural  problems. 

5.  To  study  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  Province,  their  curricula  and  the 
place  they  actually  fill  in  the  scheme  of  Provincial  education,  with  the 
hope  that  their  services  may  be  extended  to  give  help  and  inspiration  to 
other  phases  of  rural  education. 

6.  To  study  adult  education  and  extension  work  in  relation  to  rural 
communities. 

Under  Sec.  4  the  Committee  will  collect  facts  and  invite  suggestions  on: 

(a)  Financing  of  education  so  that  present  burdens  may  be  more  fairly 
distributed  and  all  parts  of  Alberta  may  be  able  to  discharge  the  social 
obligation  to  give  full  and  free  education  to  all. 

(b)  Bringing  education  to  the  sparsely  settled  districts, 

(1)  By  residential  schools  and  an  appropriate  transportation  scheme; 

(2)  Travelling  schools; 

(3)  Education  by  correspondence. 

(c)  Fitting  education  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  modern  education  in  relation 
to  social  and  individual  needs  and  standards: 

(1)  Manual  training  and  domestic  science  centres; 

(2)  Physical  training; 

(3)  Educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

(d)  Inspecting  and  supervising  education  in  the  rural  districts: 

(1)  Travelling  educational  clinics  and  supervising  specialists; 

(2)  Attendance  regulations  and  their  enforcement  in  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  even  against  the  opposition  of  ignorant  or  financially 
prejudiced  parents  or  communities. 

(e)  Teachers  and  teacher  training: 

(1)  Greater  security  of  tenure  and  more  attractive  financial  and  living 
conditions; 

(2)  Inducements  to  the  most  desirable  teachers  to  make  rural  education 
a  career; 

(3)  Choosing  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  school,  involving  study  of 
racial  and  national  psychologies  and  physical  environment. 

(f)  The  large  unit  of  administration,  centralization  versus  decentralization: 

( 1 )  Appointed  commissioners  of  education  and  business  management; 

(2)  Separate  schools  and  language  problems. 

Further  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  as  follows: 

July  11th  and  12th,  1934. 

October  24th  and  25th,  1934. 

November  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  1934. 

January  22nd,  1935. 

March  8th,  11th  and  12th,  1935. 
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Submissions  and  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Committee  by  the 
following  persons  and  organizations: 

Dr.  C.  Sansom,  Calgary  Normal  School  staff. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  University  of  Alberta. 

Hon.  F.  Grisdale,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  Dept,  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Corbett,  University  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Alberta  Assessment  Commission. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wallace,  Campsie,  Alberta. 

Inspectors: 

D.  M.  Sullivan,  Camrose. 

H.  A.  Thurber,  Hanna. 
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Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

G.  K.  Haverstock,  Principal  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Dickie,  Camrose  Normal  School  staff. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Coffin,  Principal  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School. 
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Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association. 
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United  Farm  Women  of  Alberta. 

Educational  Society  of  Edmonton. 

The  Alberta  Assessment  Commission. 
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VIII 


FOREWORD 


A  large  body  of  evidence  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  rural  school 
situation  in  Alberta  was  presented  to  the  Committee.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  re-arrange  this  material  and  relate  it  logically  to  the  fundamental 
problems  involved.  From  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  the  Committee  has  made 
such  recommendations  as  are  considered  to  be  feasible  and  practical,  having 
regard  for  the  present  structure  of  our  educational  system  and  the  conditions 
which  presently  obtain  in  this  Province. 

The  report  is  in  two  parts: 

Part  I — Being  a  description  of  the  facilities  now  available  for  rural 
education. 

Part  II — The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

Appended  to  the  report  will  be  found: 

A — A  digest  of  all  evidence  heard  by  the  Committee. 

B — Statistical  information  and  tables. 


IX 


Part  I. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FACILITIES  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

When  on.  the  first  day  of  September,  1905,  the  Province  of  Alberta  was 
formed,  it  was  not  called  upon  to  create  a  school  system.  It  already  had  within 
its  boundaries  602  organized  school  districts;  and  by  the  Alberta  Act,  the 
School  Ordinance  of  The  North-West  Territories  became  the  school  law  of  the 
new  province.  That  law  provided  for  the  organization  of  local  school  districts, 
the  election  of  boards  of  trustees,  and  the  organization  of  a  Department  of 
Education  under  a  Minister  of  the  Crown;  and  it  prescribed  the  powers  and 
the  functions  of  each. 

To  the  Minister  was  assigned  the  power  to  create  new  school  districts,  to 
alter  existing  boundaries,  to  arrange  for  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers, 
for  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  for  the  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils, 
and  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  text  books. 

The  school  boards  were  given  authority  to  erect  school  buildings,  to  borrow 
money  through  the  issue  of  their  debentures,  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  engage 
teachers,  and,  subject  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  Minister,  generally  to  manage 
the  school  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  district. 

I. — Organization. 

(a)  The  Local  District. 

The  administrative  unit  for  school  purposes  in  Alberta  is  the  school  district, 
of  which  there  are  three  types — town,  village  and  rural — the  last  mentioned 
being  a  district  which  does  not  embrace  a  town  or  village  within  its  limits. 

The  size  of  the  local  rural  school  unit  varies  according  to  conditions,  but 
an  average  district  contains  about  16  sections  of  land.  The  practice  generally 
has  been  to  require  for  such  district  a  school  population  of  at  least  eight  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  and  at  least  four  people  who  are 
actual  residents  and  liable  for  assessment.  Any  three  residents  may  by  petition  to 
the  Minister  seek  to  establish  a  school  district,  and  after  this  petition  has  been 
granted,  a  board  of  three  trustees  is  duly  elected  to  carry  on  its  business 
according  to  statute.  Districts  are  now  widespread  over  the  Province  and  are 
representative  of  settlement.  All  districts  so  established  are  public  school 
districts  in  the  first  instance,  but  after  establishment,  a  minority  of  electors, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a  separate  school  district 
therein. 

The  actual  number  of  school  districts  as  at  December  31,  1934,  was  3,766; 
of  these  62  are  consolidated  districts  and  16  are  rural  high  school  districts. 
There  were  18  separate  school  districts  with  an  enrolment  of  5,760.  The  total 
enrolment  in  all  of  the  5,782  rooms  for  the  year  1934  was  172,040.  There 
were  7,146  pupils  in  222  rooms  of  the  consolidated  schools.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  rural  graded  schools  in  1934  was  18,338.  There  were  in  2,917  one- 
room  schools  66,455  pupils.  The  number  of  secondary  grade  rooms,  including 
commercial  and  technical,  was  663.  The  number  of  rooms  in  graded  schools  in 
which  both  elementary  and  graded  work  was  conducted  was  315. 
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( b )  Provision  for  Secondary  Education. 

The  Alberta  school  system  is  organized  and  administered  upon  the  basis  of 
twelve  years  of  school  work,  each  year  being  a  unit  and  designated  as  a  grade. 
The  first  eight  are  classified  as  elementary  school  grades  and  the  latter  four  as 
secondary  or  high  school  grades.  It  has  so  far  not  been  practical,  however,  to 
make  the  whole  of  this  service  uniformly  available.  The  elementary  school 
course  is  taught  in  all  rural  districts,  but  there  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  advanced  instruction  can  be 
provided  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  Province.  The  62  consolidated 
districts  offer  high  school  instruction,  usually  to  the  end  of  Grade  XI,  and  these 
schools  serve  very  large  areas  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  16  rural  high  schools,  which  in  general  look  after  the  needs  of  four 
or  five  adjoining  rural  school  districts.  There  are  approximately  250  two-room 
schools  throughout  rural  Alberta.  In  these,  Grades  IX  and  X  are  available, 
while  in  many  an  additional  grade  is  attempted.  The  town  and  village  schools 
all  minister  to  the  high  school  needs  of  their  respective  rural  communities.  The 
grant  of  $3  per  day  for  a  school  room  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the 
high  school  grades  and  maintaining  a  daily  average  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils, 
has  enabled  many  communities  to  provide  this  additional  service  without  the 
imposition  of  heavy  additional  tax  burdens.  When  fees  of  $30  per  year  per 
pupil,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  by  the  district,  can  be  saved,  and  a 
grant  of  $60  a  month  earned,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  set  up  and  operate 
a  successful  high  school  room  which  meets  the  needs  of  three  or  four  adjacent 
districts  in  a  satisfactory  way,  at  least  as  far  as  Grade  XI.  One  or  more  high 
school  grades,  with  the  written  authority  of  the  local  inspector,  are  attempted  in 
1,470  one-room  rural  schools. 

(c)  Correspondence  Courses. 

Wherever  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  live  within 
a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  from  a  central  point,  a  school  is  provided.  But 
in  a  Province  so  vast  and  so  diversified  in  physical  characteristics  and  settlement, 
there  are  always  some  families  living  in  comparative  isolation,  and  for  these 
instruction  by  correspondence  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  has  been 
available  since  1924. 

After  the  pupils  are  enrolled  they  are  sent  two  series  of  lessons,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  complete  the  first  before  submitting  the  work  for  correction  to  the 
Department’s  Correspondence  School.  Pupils  are  asked  also  to  make  notes 
of  all  difficulties,  and  to  attach  these  to  the  work  which  they  send  in  for 
correction.  The  corrected  work  is  returned  to  the  pupils  along  with  full 
explanations  of  difficulties;  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  make  matters 
clear  by  means  of  copious  notes  and  examples.  The  method  of  correction  is 
important,  but  not  any  less  so  than  the  careful  study  of  the  corrections  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  which  is  emphasized  on  every  possible  opportunity. 
There  is  always  a  fairly  large  Grade  VIII  or  entrance  class  and  a  very  large 
beginners’  class,  with  the  other  grades  about  evenly  represented.  Obviously 
the  work  with  beginners  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  mothers;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Grade  I  outline  and  lessons  are  prepared  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
mothers  to  teach  their  children.  The  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  teaching  are 
not  without  corresponding  compensations.  It  encourages  the  formation  of  habits 
of  self-dependence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who  is  forced  to  rely  upon  himself 
far  more  than  is  the  case  in  the  schoolroom.  Success  in  this  work  depends  upon 
the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil  and  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  parents. 
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No  fees  are  charged  for  the  lessons  in  the  public  school  grades.  Pupils  in 
Grades  I  to  VI  are  entitled  to  free  Readers,  but  all  other  books  must  be 
purchased  by  the  parents.  In  Grades  VII  and  VIII  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
furnish  all  their  own  books.  The  cost  of  postage  on  the  incoming  lessons  is 
borne  by  the  parents,  but  all  other  postage  is  paid  by  the  Department. 

This  teaching  by  correspondence  does  not  end  with  Grade  VIII.  Elementary 
instruction  may  now  be  followed  up  by  a  complete  high  school  course  leading 
to  junior  or  senior  matriculation,  normal  school  entrance,  and  high  school 
graduation.  The  student  may  take  a  partial  course,  devoting  himself  to  one 
or  more  subjects  with  a  view  to  general  personal  improvement. 

These  advanced  courses  are  not  free,  the  student  being  called  upon  to  pay 
for  them  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  subject.  There  are  at  present  283  students 
enrolled,  and  in  all  760  units' are  being  taught  in  this  way. 

Other  Educational  Services  Available. 

(a)  Agricultural  Schools. 

No  survey  of  educational  opportunities  for  rural  young  people  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  school  services  available  at  our  Schools  of 
Agriculture.  Two  such  schools,  maintained  by  the  Provincial  Government,  are 
now  in  operation;  one  at  Olds,  the  other  at  Vermilion.  There  is  dormitory 
accommodation  for  90  boys  and  90  girls  at  each  school.  The  rooms  are  steam- 
heated  and  the  dormitories  are  well  provided  with  baths,  showers  and  lavatories. 
In  the  same  buildings  are  well-equipped  gymnasiums. 

High  academic  attainment  is  not  required  for  entrance.  Candidates  must  be 
at  least  16  years  of  age,  sound  physcially,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  of  good 
moral  character.  The  course  is  organized  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each. 

These  institutions  provide  an  opportunity  for  farm  young  people  to  secure  a 
thorough  practical  and  scientific  training  in  the  various  branches  of  farming 
and  home-making.  At  the  same  time  this  vocational  instruction  is  supplemented 
by  instruction  in  the  academic  and  cultural  subjects,  such  as  mathematics  and 
English,  thus  supplying  a  fine  all-round  equipment  for  life.  Athletics  are 
stressed  and  all  students  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  physical  training. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  instruction  in  animal  husbandry,  field  husbandry, 
farm  mechanics,  agricultural  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  farm  management 
and  book-keeping,  domestic  science  and  home-making.  Besides  the  ordinary 
class-rooms  there  are  science  laboratories,  field  husbandry  laboratories,  a  stock- 
judging  pavilion,  a  blacksmith  shop,  woodwork  shops,  cooking  laboratories,  and 
sewing  rooms.  In  connection  with  each  school  is  a  large  farm  with  experi¬ 
mental  plots.  These  farms  are  stocked  with  excellent  pure-bred  herds  and 
flocks. 

The  social  life  of  the  schools  is  strictly  supervised,  and  includes  organizations 
which  supply  enjoyable  entertainment  and  give  valuable  training  to  those  who 
participate. 

Graduates  of  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture  are  admitted  to  the  second 
year  of  the  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  upon  presenting  a  matriculation  certificate  and  a  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  or  domestic  science. 

( b )  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  institution,  situated  in  Calgary  and  operating  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Alberta  by 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  May  13,  1926. 
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Applications  for  admission  are  received  from  any  person  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  over,  who  desires  a  course  given  at  the  Institute,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  adapt  the  work  to  the  capacity  of  the  student. 

At  present,  full-day  or  part-time  courses  have  been  organized  in  the  following: 
Aeronautics, 

Industrial  Electricity, 

Automobile  Mechanics, 

Automotive  Electricity, 

Geology  and  Prospecting, 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery, 

Oxy- Acetylene  and  Electric  Welding, 

Machine  Shop, 

Tractors, 

Commercial  Art, 

Drawing  and  Painting, 

Building  Construction  and  Drafting. 

Courses  in  Building  Trades  (woodworking,  plumbing,  bricklaying),  Motion 
Picture  Operation,  and  Vulcanizing  may  be  organized  when  the  need  is  shown 
and  the  demand  warrants. 

A  regular  day  course  in  Mining  for  persons  with  practical  mining  experience 
may  also  be  organized  if  the  enrolment  warrants. 

The  Institute  is  taking  a  firmer  place  in  the  confidence  of  its  constituency, 
and  students  are  attending  in  large  numbers  to  finish  their  educational  training. 
Many  are  continuing  in  school  who  normally  would  have  jobs.  More  students 
are  enrolling  in  the  longer  courses.  Since  many  country  students  are  unable  to 
attend  during  the  winter,  the  Institute  enrolls  a  large  number  of  students  from 
Calgary,  who  enter  when  the  year  opens  and  continue  to  the  close.  The 
academic  standing  of  the  student  body  is  rising,  while  the  average  age  is  falling. 

(c)  Normal  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  special  schools  just  dealt  with,  there  are  two  teacher¬ 
training  institutions,  the  Normal  Schools  at  Camrose  and  Calgary,  which  afford 
further  opportunities  to  young  people  to  continue  their  education  along  cultural 
as  well  as  professional  lines.  The  work  of  these  schools  is  dealt  with  more  fully 
in  the  section  on  "The  Teacher.” 

(d)  University  of  Alberta. 

Junior  matriculation,  which  represents  three  years’  high  school  work,  is  a 
condition  of  registration.  The  work  of  the  University  is  organized  into  faculties 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Applied  Science,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Agriculture.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  University  conducts  a  School  of  Pharmacy  and  a  School 
of  Education;  and  it  offers  courses  in  Dentisty,  Mining  Engineering,  Economics, 
Soils,  and  Household  Sciences,  together  with  courses  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
The  scientific  association  of  the  University  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
field  of  economic  research.  A  number  of  denominational  colleges  are  affiliated 
with  the  University.  The  Department  of  Extension  does  valuable  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Province  by  sending  out  lectures,  books  and 
pictures. 

(e)  Adult  Education. 

Section  (12)  of  The  School  Grants  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
following  grants  to  any  rural,  village,  consolidated  or  town  district  not  employing 
more  than  thirty  teachers: 

"(a)  When  night  class  instruction  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  only  is 
given  by  teachers  of  approved  qualifications  a  grant  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  tuition; 
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"(b)  When  approved  instruction  in  vocational  and  technical  subjects  in 
addition  to  ordinary  school  subjects  is  given,  a  grant  equal  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  tuition.” 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  assistance  in  a  number  of  rural  communities  in 
which  grown-up  people  desire  to  improve  their  educational  equipment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  English.  The  night  school  is  most  popular  in  those 
communities  in  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  adults  with  whom 
English  is  not  the  mother  tongue. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  "Farm  Women’s 
Week”  is  held  at  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  at  Olds  and  Vermilion  during 
the  summer.  An  interesting  programme  of  cultural  instruction,  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  farm  women,  is  provided,  which  allows  ample  time  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Those  attending  are  provided  with  byard  and  room  in  the 
dormitory  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  day,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  care 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  Department  of  Extension  of  the  University  of  Alberta  offers  assistance 
to  the  Province  at  large  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  its  activities,  as  outlined 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  include  extension 
lectures  and  moving  picture  programmes;  agricultural  extension  through  the 
services  of  the  Agricultural  Information  Bureau;  Agricultural  Short  Courses; 
Provincial  Seed  Fairs;  agricultural  mailing  lists;  a  weekly  University  news 
letter;  and  agricultural  radio  programmes.  Broadcasting  activities  continue  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year  and  include  music,  dramatic  work  and  special  help  for 
school  festival  programmes.  Other  activities  of  the  Extension  Department  are 
talks  by  members  of  the  faculties;  lectures;  dramatization;  press  bulletins; 
agricultural  and  other  bulletins.  This  Department  will  also  provide  lantern 
slides  of  and  motion  pictures  for  visual  instruction  and  will  send  out  pamphlets, 
clippings,  and  plays.  Travelling  libraries,  i.e.,  boxes  of  selected  books  sent  to 
communities  to  be  replaced  later  by  a  new  assortment,  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  Further  means  to  an  education  are  provided  by  the  "Open  Shelf,” 
a  library  of  carefully  selected  books  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  social  and 
economic  problems.  These  books  are  available  to  any  borrower  who  will  pay 
the  postage  on  them.  There  is  also  a  Fine  Arts  Department,  which  fosters  the 
study  of  dramatic  art. 

The  Department  of  Extension  sponsors  a  "Farm  Young  People’s  Week” 
during  the  summer.  The  average  age  of  the  young  people  attending  runs  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five.  The  average  attendance  is  approximately  150,  and 
the  courses  given  include  Household  Economics,  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  etc. 

At  present  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  well  to  the  fore  in  its  use  of  the  radio 
for  instructional  purposes.  Through  this  medium  the  possibilities  for  adult 
education  are  very  great. 

(/)  Care  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  deaf  and  blind  are  cared  for  in  institutions  located  in  other  provinces. 
When  these  arrangements  were  entered  into  there  was  much  more  accommodation 
available  than  at  the  present  time,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
admission  for  all  who  are  ready  to  go.  The  day  may  come  when  the  Province 
will  be  compelled  to  care  for  these  children  within  its  own  borders.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  the  Province  pays  the  transportation,  tuition,  and  main¬ 
tenance  charges  for  these  pupils.  About  ninety-nine  children  thus  handicapped 
are  receiving  instruction  in  other  provinces  at  the  present  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $50,000.  One  of  these  blind  pupils,  after  completing  his  course  at 
Brantford,  returned  to  Alberta,  entered  regular  classes  with  children  of  normal 
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sight,  secured  his  matriculation  in  three  years,  and  is  now  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 


II. — Operation  of  Schools. 


Having  examined  the  extent  to  which  school  services  have  been  organized  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Province,  it  is  now  proper  to  enquire 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  these  services  are  functioning.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  children  are  taking  advantage  of  our  educational  facilities  than  ever  before, 
more  school  rooms  are  in  operation  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  period  of 
operation  of  these  schools  shows  steady  improvement.  The  following  table 
shows  that  there  are  more  than  six  times  as  many  schools  in  existence  today 
than  in  1905. 

TABLE  SHOWING  PARTICULARS  RE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERA¬ 
TION,  ETC.,  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FIVE-YEAR  CYCLES,  1905  TO  1933. 


Average 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  of  S.D.  in  Average  monthly 

S.D.  in  S.D.  in  rooms  in  operation  length  %  of 

Year  existence  operation  operation  Per  cent.  school  yr.  attendance 

1905  .  602  476  628  79.07  174.4  . 

1912  .  2,029  1,600  2,229  78.85  178.8  . 

1918  .  2,964  2,766  3,933  93.32  180.5  82.53 

1922-23  .  3,388  2,995  4,729  88.40  184.6  86.42 

1927-28  .  3,571  3,202  5,148  89.66  184.6  87.36 

1932-33  .  3,734  3,451  5,796  90.66  192.5  88.69 


The  figures  quoted  above  are  for  all  types  of  schools,  but  the  improvements 
in  length  of  school  year  and  average  attendance  are  largely  associated  with 
advances  made  along  these  lines  in  rural  school  districts. 

A  comparison  of  tables  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  a  gratifying  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  number  of  days  the  schools  were  actually  operated  from  year  to 
year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  in  1905  was  174.4  days,  whereas 
in  1931-32,  the  peak  year,  it  was  195. 

In  1923,  70%  of  the  schools  operated  over  160  days.  In  1928  the  per¬ 
centage  of  schools  operating  over  160  days  had  increased  to  91.2%.  This 
notable  improvement  was  undoubtedly  a  direct  result  of  the  assistance  given  to 
districts  with  small  assessments.  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933, 
there  was  further  advance,  and  96.5%  of  the  schools  operated  over  160  days. 
The  following  table  gives  the  figures  in  detail  for  1933: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  AND  DAYS 

ACTUALLY  OPERATED  DURING  1933. 


Less  than  20  days  . 

Between  20  and  39  days  . 

City  and  Town 

Village 

Rural 

Totals 

4 

4 

Between  40  and  59  days  . 

8 

8 

Between  60  and  79  days  . 

7 

7 

Between  80  and  99  days  . 

8 

8 

Between  100  and  119  days  . 

16 

16 

Between  120  and  139  days  . 

20 

20 

Between  140  and  159  days  . 

49 

49 

Between  160  and  179  days  . 

1 

200 

201 

Between  180  and  199  days  . 

54 

162 

2,165 

2,381 

Over  200  days  . 

16 

51 

690 

757 

Totals . 

71 

213 

3,167 

3,451 

The  percentage  of  rural  schools  operating  more  than  160  days  in  1925  was 
66.2%.  In  the  year  1926  the  Equalization  Grant  was  established.  The  effect 
of  this  was  immediately  apparent  in  that  89.3%  of  the  rural  schools  operated 
more  than  160  days  in  the  year  1927,  and  this  percentage  further  increased  to 
96.4%  for  the  year  1933. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  in  this  Province  taking  advantage  of  high  school 
work  now  compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  provinces.  The  percentage  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  Grades  VII  to  XII  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year. 
Twenty  years  ago  32.4%  of  all  children  in  the  schools  were  in  Grade  I,  while 
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only  4.09%  were  in  Grades  IX  to  XII.  In  1933  over  one-third  of  all  the 
pupils  enrolled  were  in  Grades  VII  to  XII  and  the  percentage  in  Grade  I  had 
declined  to  13.4%.  The  distribution  is  shown  by  five-year  periods  in  the 
following  table: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENROLMENT  BY  GRADES 


Year  Grade  I.  Grades  IX-XII  Grades  VII-XII 

1913  32.08  4.09  14.50 

1918  25.41  6.22  19.42 

1922-1923  20.87  8.29  22.73 

1927-1928  17.57  11.44  26.90 

1932-1933  13.49  17.13  33.61 


Parents  are  required  by  law  to  see  that  their  children  attend  school  regularly 
until  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years  is  reached.  All  pupils  are  thus  afforded  the 
advantage  of  eight  years  of  instruction.  The  progress  made  during  this  period 
is  therefore  one  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  school  effort.  Statistics 
show  that  children  are  further  advanced  now  at  the  school  leaving  age  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  following  table  illustrates  this  improvement.  For 
example,  in  1919  over  2%  of  the  children  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  15 
years  had  attained  only  Grade  I  standing,  while  in  1933  only  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  were  in  this  category.  The  table  reveals  also  that  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  those  who  leave  at  the  age  of  fifteen  reach  Grade  IX,  the  percentage 
being  8.4%  in  1919  and  18.4%  in  1933. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADES  LEAVING 

SCHOOL  AT  THE  AGE  OF  15  YEARS 


Grades 

Year  <>123456789  10  11  12 

1919  2.20  2.30  2.20  4.80  7.70  12.90  29.10  26.60  8.40  3.10  2.00  .40 

Jan. -June: 

1922-1923  1.08  1.01  3.99  5.62  8  68  13.08  18.97  28.50  11.90  4.59  2.18  .40 

1927-1928  10  .20  .65  2.60  6.18  9.79  20.36  31.60  17.50  8.62  2.30  .10 

1932-1933  . 06  .18  .54  1.70  5.05  9.29  19.22  36.13  18.38  6.64  2.39  .42 


III. — School  Attendance. 

In  1918  there  were  111,109  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools.  Of  these  only 
7.2%  attended  over  150  days.  In  1923  there  were  148,045  pupils  enrolled, 
and  over  45%  attended  over  160  days.  In  1928  the  enrolment  was  159,086 
pupils,  and  55.2%  attended  over  160  days,  while  in  1933  there  were  171,445 
pupils  enrolled  and  71.02%  attended  over  160  days. 

Methods  used  to  stimulate  and  improve  attendance  are  as  follows:  Every 
two  months  the  teacher  reports  to  the  Chief  Attendance  Officer  all  pupils  who 
fail  to -show  attendance  of  85%.  In  cases  of  children  attending  below  85% 
of  the  possible  attendance,  the  parents  are  communicated  with  by  a  preliminary 
letter.  The  teacher  at  the  same  time  is  asked  to  provide  a  special  report  ten 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  giving  the  character  of  attendance 
of  the  children  during  that  period.  If  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the 
attendance  and  no  explanation  given  from  the  parents  or  teacher  to  indicate  that 
the  children  are  excusably  absent,  parents  are  served  with  a  final  Warning 
Notice,  and  again  the  teacher  is  required  to  report  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  Warning  Notice,  giving  the  same  information  as  before.  If  the 
attendance  has  not  shown  improvement,  and  if  there  is  still  no  justifiable  reason 
why  the  children  are  absent,  the  cases  are  then  referred  to  the  inspctor  for 
investigation,  and,  if  necessary,  prosecution. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  1933  was  84.8  in  graded  schools, 
and  76.3  in  ungraded  schools.  Ungraded  schools  are  one-room  schools  and  are 
for  the  most  part  rural.  The  percentage  of  76.3%  for  the  year  1933  for 
ungraded  schools  compares  favourably  with  the  figures  for  previous  years: 
67.1%  in  1928;  65.1%  in  1923;  59.2%  in  1918. 
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IV. — The  Teacher. 


The  Province  of  Alberta  operates  two  Normal  Schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Training  is  offered  leading  to  the  two  types  of  professional 
certificates  mentioned  below: 

( 1 )  First  Class  Certificate — Undergraduates  in  Arts  of  at  least  two  years' 
standing  and  students  who  hold  the  Grade  XII  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  are 
eligible  to  become  candidates  for  this  certificate.  The  professional  training 
required  is  given  at  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  and  covers  a  period  of 
approximately  thirty-six  weeks. 

(2)  Second  Class  Certificate — The  minimum  of  attainment  for  admission  to 
an  Alberta  Normal  School  is  the  Grade  XI  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  Grade  XI 
represents  substantially  the  same  standard  of  attainment  as  junior  matriculation. 
The  professional  training  demanded  covers  the  same  period  as  that  for  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

A  very  important  phase  of  teacher-training  work  is  the  opportunity  for 
observation  of  good  class-room  organization  and  procedure  as  well  as  responsible 
teaching  practice.  An  effort  is  made  to  grade  the  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  all  degrees  of  responsibility,  from  that  of  merely  helping  the  regular 
teacher  with  the  routine  of  the  class  work  to  that  of  complete  control  and 
responsibility  for  an  entire  session.  Conferences  with  supervising  teachers  or 
students’  groups,  or  both,  follow  each  lesson. 

At  some  time  during  the  session  each  student  is  required  to  spend  from  one 
to  two  weeks  in  practice  work  in  a  rural  school.  During  the  first  day  or  so  the 
student  observes  and  assists  the  regular  teacher.  The  student  then  takes  charge 
and  carries  on  the  school  as  if  his  were  the  sole  responsibility.  The  teacher  in 
charge  makes  a  general  report  on  the  student’s  work  at  the  close  of  the  practice 
period. 

The  requirements  for  professional  certificates  are  as  follows: 

1.  Successful  work  during  the  Normal  School  session,  with  a  satisfactory 
report  on  practice  teaching  included. 

2.  Passing  the  final  written  tests  which  may  be  imposed  in  any  course. 

3.  Teaching  successfully  for  one  year  in  a  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  securing  inspection  reports  with  a  minimum 
grading  of  "good.” 

4.  Completing  satisfactorily  a  reading  course,  details  of  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

School  of  Education ,  University  of  Alberta. 

Students  enrol  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year’s  undergraduate  work.  This  early  enrolment  ensures  (a)  that  the  necessary 
pre-requisites  to  the  professional  year’s  work  will  be  arranged,  and  (b)  that 
throughout  three  undergraduate  years  the  student  may  select  courses  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  accordance  with  teaching  needs  as  he  will  face  them  after  graduation. 

Three  types  of  certificates  have  been  provided: 

( 1 )  A  high  school  teacher’s  certificate  for  students  who,  before  the  year 
of  professional  training,  have  completed  the  general  course  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

(2)  A  high  school  teacher’s  certificate  with  special  standing  in  designated 
subjects  for  those  who  have  graduated  from  honour  courses. 

(3)  Certificates  for  teachers  of  special  subjects  such  as  agriculture  or  house¬ 
hold  economics. 
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A  joint  summer  session,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  University  of  Alberta,  is  conducted  in  Edmonton  each  year  in  July 
and  August  for  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  academic  and  professional 
education.  In  the  summer  of  1933  the  net  registration  for  both  sections 
was  870. 

In  all,  62  professional  subjects  and  16  academic  subjects  were  offered.  An 
instructional  staff  of  30  took  care  of  this  programme.  Intensive  and  serious 
work  was  done,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  following  certificates 
were  granted:  176  teachers  successfully  completed  the  course  for  the  First  Class 
Certificates;  3  teachers  were  awarded  High  School  Art  Certificates,  22  Element¬ 
ary  Certificates  in  Primary  Work,  18  Instructors’  Certificates  in  Physical 
Education,  3  Specialists’  Certificates  in  Physical  Education,  8  High  School 
Instructors’  Certificates  in  Physical  Education,  and  2  Certificates  in  Intermediate 
Grade  work;  54  teachers  passed  the  special  examination  for  St.  John  Ambulance 
Certificates  in  First  Aid,  and  15  passed  the  examination  in  Home  Nursing;  42 
students  were  awarded  Certificates  in  Swimming,  in  the  first,  second,  and 
beginners’  classes. 

Certification. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Province’s  history  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an 
adequate  number  of  fully  qualified  teachers.  In  1918,  for  example,  there  were 
5,652  tachers,  of  whom  4,566  held  a  first,  second  or  third  class  certificate.  The 
remainder,  comprising  19.2%,  or  about  1,086  of  the  teaching  personnel,  were 
granted  provisional  certificates  or  "permits.”  The  professional  training  of  our 
teachers  has  steadily  improved  for  a  number  of  years  until  now  all  are  fully 
certificated.  No  students  are  admitted  to  Normal  School  for  third  class 
training.  From  year  to  year,  however,  a  few  students  who  show  partial  failure 
in  Normal  School  are  granted  third  class  standing.  An  Academic  Certificate 
is  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  University.  The  Academic  Certificate  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  High  School  Teachers’  Certificate  issued  to  graduates  from 
the  School  of  Education  in  Edmonton,  under  University  auspices.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  classes  of  certificates  issued  in  the  years  1923,  1928  and 
1933  shows  that  the  professional  qualification  of  teachers  is  noticeably 
improving. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBERS  AND  KINDS  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 
TO  ALBERTA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Academic  First  Second  Third 

1923  30  or  3.1%  243  or  25.1%  601  or  62.0%  95  or  9.8% 

1928  10  or  1.5%  175  or  26.5%  391  or  59.2%  85  or  12.5% 

School  of  Education 
Graduates 

1933  28  or  4.0%  356  or  51.3%  279  or  40.2%  31  or  4.5% 


It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  while  there  were,  ten  years  ago,  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  many  second  class  certificates  issued,  as  first  class,  the 
proportions  are  now  reversed,  and  more  first  class  certificates  are  issued  than 
second  class. 

Salaries. 

The  statutory  minimum  salary  of  $840.00  is  still  theoretically  in  force.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  a  large  number  of  districts  have  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  this  minimum,  because  of  the  inability  of  ratepayers  to  meet  tax 
bills.  Nevertheless,  the  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Alberta  was  maintained  at  $738.29  per  year  for  the  year  1934. 

The  average  salary  paid  in  rural  schools  fifteen  years  ago  was  $878.88.  This 
rose  in  1923  to  $1,047.46.  In  the  year  1928  the  average  salary  per  year  paid  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  Province  was  $1,027.63.  For  1933  the  figure  was 
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$841.57.  The  following  table  shows  the  variations  in  average  salary  in  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  the  Province,  for  two  years,  1928  and  1933: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  1928  AND  1933. 


1928  1933 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  rural  schools  .  $1,027.63  $  841.57 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  town  schools  .  1,604.52  1,632.53 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  village  schools .  1,302.72  924.20 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  separate  schools  .  1,074.97  1,135.62 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  consolidated  schools  .  1,261.07  1,077.18 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  all  schools  .  1,200.64  1,076.51 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  in  urban  schools  .  1,479.03  1,414.25 


According  to  "A  Fact  a  Day  About  Canada”  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  as  supplied  to  the  Canadian  Radio  Broadcasting  Commission  of 
November  17,  1934: 

“Without  counting  university  professors  and  lecturers,  there  are  83,009 
school  teachers  in  Canada.  About  65,000  of  these  are  ladies.  Without 
settling  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  school  ma’am  type,  whose 
identity  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  school  or  out,  statistics  can  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  her.  The  typical  school  mistress  is  27  years  of  age.  She  is  two 
years  older  than  her  counterpart  ten  years  ago,  and  three  years  older  than 
the  pre-war  teacher.  Part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  her  own  education 
having  been  longer  and  more  thorough,  and  part  to  her  teaching  longer 
before  getting  married.  She  now  teaches  about  seven  years  before  ex¬ 
changing  her  duties  for  those  of  housewife.  In  1931  she  was  getting  a 
salary  of  more  than  $900,  but  last  year  it  had  shrunk  almost  to  $600.  For 
those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  little  country  schoolhouse 
their  salary  was  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  it  had  been.  A  few 
thousand  of  them  taught  the  whole  year  for  less  than  $200.” 

The  average  salary  for  ungraded  schools  of  Alberta  for  the  year  1931  was 
$1,129.18,  and  this  decreased  to  $738.29  for  the  year  1933-1934.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  from  the  statement  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
that  Alberta  has  paid  better  salaries  than  have  generally  obtained  in  other 
provinces,  or  throughout  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

V. — Content  of  Authorized  Curriculum. 


(a)  Elementary. 

The  prescribed  courses  play  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  education. 
They  embody  selected  materials  and  activities  designed  to  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  behaviour  and  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes  and  ideals.  At  the 
same  time  the  printed  handbook  of  the  courses  guides  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
the  content  and  required  standards  of  achievement  in  the  prescribed  "subjects.” 
The  general  scope  of  the  work  for  elementary  school  grades  is  clearly  indicated 
and  the  ends  to  be  sought  are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail. 

In  this  programme  of  studies  the  following  subjects  are  considered  as  funda¬ 
mental:  English  (including  Reading,  Literature,  Composition,  Spelling,  and 
Grammar);  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Science  (including  Nature  Study, 
Geography,  Health  Education,  and  Agriculture);  Writing;  and  Citizenship 
(including  History,  Civics,  and  Ethics).  These  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
essentials,  that  is,  the  "tool  subjects”;  and  promotion  examinations  are  based  on 
these  subjects.  There  is  prescribed,  in  addition,  a  secondary  group  of  subjects 
including  Music;  Physical  Education;  and  Industrial  Arts — Art,  Manual  Art, 
and  Household  Economics. 

The  elementary  course  has  been  organized  by  expert  teachers,  and  it  is 
revised  from  time  to  time  as  new  needs  become  evident.  The  course  is  the 
same  for  urban  and  rural  schools;  but  the  teacher  in  a  rural  school  must  of 
necessity  make  such  adjustments  as  enable  him  to  give  instruction  to  seven  or 
eight  grades  in  a  single  class-room. 
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( b )  Secondary. 

For  the  secondary  school,  Grades  IX  to  XII  inclusive,  six  different  courses 
are  detailed  and  authorized: 

(1)  The  Normal  Entrance  Course  of  three  and  four  years  respectively, 
leading  to  second  and  first  class  certification. 

(2)  University  Matriculation  of  three  and  four  years,  leading  respectively 
to  junior  and  senior  University  Matriculation.  These  courses  differ  in  minor 
details  only  from  those  for  Normal  Entrance. 

(3)  The  Agricultural  Course,  continuing  the  emphasis  upon  English,  but 
having  a  core  of  subjects  dealing  particularly  with  farm  practices  and  scientific 
agriculture. 

(4)  The  Commercial  Course,  offering  a  four  year  programme  in  which  a 
thorough  training  in  English  is  combined  with  training  in  vocational  subjects. 
The  following  special  subjects  are  offered  in  the  Commercial  Course:  Business 
English  and  Office  Practice,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Stenography,  Type¬ 
writing,  Secretarial  Training,  Advertising  and  Salesmanship,  Practical  Office 
Training,  Commercial  History,  and  Commercial  Law. 

(5)  The  Technical  Course,  offering  a  training  comparable  to  that  given  in 
the  other  courses,  but  with  special  opportunities  in  technical  branches  for 
students  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  a  practical  vocation.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  special  subjects  offered:  Woodwork,  Motor  Mechanics, 
Electricity,  Carpentry,  Cabinet  Work,  Sewing  and  Elementary  Dressmaking, 
Household  Economics,  Drawing  and  Design,  Metal,  Building  Construction, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Food  and  Dietetics,  Clothing,  Industrial 
Art,  Industrial  History,  General  Mathematics,  and  General  Science. 

(6)  The  General  Course,  in  which  the  student  may  choose  his  subjects  with 
complete  freedom  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  courses,  the  only  obligatory 
subjects  being  English  and  Physical  Education.  Upon  the  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  21  units,  the  student  receives  a  High  School  Diploma. 

For  many  high  school  pupils  the  academic  courses  present  insurmountable 
difficulties,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  Mathematics,  Science  and  Classics;  and, 
moreover,  the  great  majority  of  such  students  do  not  contemplate  entering  the 
University  or  Normal  School,  but  intend  rather  to  go  into  business,  industry  or 
farming.  The  General  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  large  group. 

VI. — Inspection  of  Schools. 

The  school  inspection  staff  numbers  29  inspectors,  all  of  whom  are  Univer¬ 
sity  graduates  with  extended  and  successful  teaching  experience  in  Alberta  schools. 
Of  these,  27  are  assigned  to  the  inspection  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades, 
while  two  others  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the  inspection  of  rooms  in 
which  only  high  school  classes  are  taught.  The  average  number  of  districts 
assigned  to  each  inspector  is  132,  while  the  average  number  of  rooms  is  171. 

The  returns  for  the  year  1934  show  that  inspectors  carried  out  5,013  inspec¬ 
tions  as  follows:  4,032  rooms  were  inspected  once,  455  received  two  visits,  and 
1  was  visited  three  times.  In  addition  inspections  were  made  of  23  private 
school  rooms  and  45  Indian  school  rooms.  With  the  exception  of  456 
instances,  in  which  uncontrollable  circumstances  interfered,  all  rural  schools 
received  at  least  one  inspection  during  the  year.  On  the  average  each  inspector 
made  186  inspections,  and  the  average  number  of  inspection  days  was  106, 
making  the  average  number  of  rooms  inspected  per  day  1.76.  An  inspector’s 
average  programme  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 
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Inspection  .  106  days 

Investigations  .  28 

Duties  as  official  trustee  .  11.3  “ 

Duties  as  attendance  officer  .  2 

Examinations  .  23  “ 

Special  work  for  the  Department  .  25.2  “ 

Reports  and  correspondence  .  61.5  “ 


Total .  256.5  days 


The  inspector  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  schools.  In  many  instances  these 
technical  phases  of  his  work  are  outweighed  in  importance  by  the  insistent 
demands  of  administrative  problems.  In  years  of  prosperity  schools  are 
generously  supported,  new  districts  are  erected  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 
commodious  buildings  are  constructed,  equipment  is  brought  up  to  date.  The 
advice  of  the  inspector  is  constantly  sought  and  generously  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  times  of  depression  building  operations  are  curtailed,  while  school 
attendance  increases.  Adversity  impels  all  classes  of  people  to  limit  their  wants 
to  the  barest  necessities,  and  to  canvass  all  possible  ways  of  conserving  re¬ 
sources.  More  than  ever  the  inspector  is  now  called  upon  to  ensure  normal 
operation  of  schools.  He  must  be  fully  advised  of  the  financial  standing  of 
each  school  district,  and  must  have  authoritative  information  as  to  new  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  taxation.  He  must  be  an  expert  in  suggesting  methods  of 
raising  funds  in  areas  where  resources  are  depleted,  and  must  be  able  to  enlist 
co-operation  to  meet  common  needs  without  the  expenditure  of  money.  He  is, 
in  short,  the  representative  of  the  Department  in  the  field,  "the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Department.”  He  is  in  each  rural  district  the  attendance  officer;  he 
must  see  that  the  school  law  and  regulations  are  properly  interpreted,  and  must 
try  to  give  effect  to  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  The  above 
duties  are  largely  administrative  in  character. 

In  addition,  the  inspector  as  a  highly  trained  expert  is  constantly  directing 
his  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  he  is 
expected  to  report  on  the  academic  and  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher, 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  offered,  the  organization  of  courses  of  study  and 
interpretation  of  curricula,  the  conditions  affecting  teaching  power  and  pupil 
progress.  A  good  inspector  is  the  teacher’s  helper  and  friend;  he  assists  the 
teacher  in  organizing  the  work;  he  demonstrates  modern  methods  of  teaching; 
he  recommends  suitable  literature,  designed  to  shed  light  on  education  as  an 
art  and  as  a  science. 


VII. — Financing  of  Schools. 

One  of  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  local  board  is  that  of  financing  the 
requirements  of  the  school.  It  has  recourse  to  three  sources  of  revenue:  taxes 
levied  upon  the  property  of  the  district;  Government  grants  earned  on  account 
of  operation;  and  fees  payable  on  account  of  service  rendered  to  pupils  of  another 
school  district.  In  all  but  the  poorest  districts,  taxation  is  the  chief  source  of 
revenue. 

The  items  of  cost  for  the  year  1933  for  all  rural  schools  averaged  as  follows: 


Teacher’s  salary  . $841.57 

Officials’  salaries  . 47.55 

Debenture  payments  .  80.46 

Payments  on  notes  .  90.15 

School  buildings  and  repairs  .  53.53 

School  grounds  .  10.66 

Library  and  reference  books  .  3.43 

Apparatus  and  equipment  .  5.17 

Supplies  and  stationery  .  27.27 

School  furniture  .  14.63 

Caretaking  and  fuel  .  97.77 

Insurance  .  9.1g 

Other  expenditures  .  86.36 


$1,367.73 
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The  regular  grant  of  90c  per  day,  payable  for  180  days,  amounts  to  $162.00 
for  the  year.  In  1926  The  Grants  Act  was  amended  by  adding  Sec.  26  (a), 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  equalization  grant  varying  from  20c  to 
$2.20  per  day,  according  to  assessed  valuations,  wherever  such  valuation  is  less 
than  $75,000  per  teacher.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  kind  of  Government 
assistance  showed  itself  immediately  in  extended  periods  of  operation.  The 
percentage  of  rural  schools  operating  more  than  160  days  increased  by  23%  in 
1927,  the  year  following  the  introduction  of  this  change. 

The  varying  tax-paying  power  of  rural  districts  is  reflected  by  assessed 
valuations,  which  are  as  low  as  $3,175  and  as  high  as  $550,000;  and  likewise 
by  the  tax  rates,  which  vary  all  the  way  from  2  mills  to  65  mills.  These 
variations  are  accounted  for  by  difference  in  area,  in  quality  of  soil,  in  kind  and 
amount  of  settlement  and  land  cultivation,  in  amount  of  personal  property 
liable  to  assessment,  such  as  railways,  oil,  and  gas  wells,  mines,  stores,  elevators, 
etc.  The  school  needs  vary  greatly.  Some  districts  have  large  assessable  wealth 
and  few  children,  while  in  other  districts  the  situation  is  reversed. 

Many  new  districts  in  outlying  areas  have  erected  school  buildings  and 
made  the  necessary  desks  by  voluntary  effort  of  the  ratepayers.  In  this  way 
the  district  is  kept  free  of  capital  debt,  and  accordingly  the  chances  of  operation 
are  improved.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  building  is  of  approved  type 
the  Government,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  gives  a  special 
grant  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  mill  work  and  hardware  to 
bring  the  building  to  a  satisfactory  state  of  completion. 
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Part  II. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I. — Organization. 

Year  by  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Province,  as  settlement  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  organization  of  school  districts  has  steadily  proceeded,  and  still 
proceeds;  sometimes  on  the  initiative  of  a  local  community,  sometimes  on  that 
of  the  Department  through  its  inspectors,  and  not  infrequently  by  the 
Minister’s  prerogative. 

Undoubtedly,  when  the  process  of  settlement  is  slow  the  children  of  first- 
comers  to  a  locality  have  often  too  long  to  wait  for  a  school.  It  is  also  true 
that  families  in  the  remote  corners  of  school  districts  are  farther  from  school 
than  is  desirable.  These  handicaps,  though  regrettable,  seem  inevitable  in  a 
new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  On  the  whole  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in 
Alberta  the  school  has  followed  and  is  following  settlement  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
expected;  and  that  adequate  provision  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  effected  by  the 
organization  of  school  districts,  supplemented  by  correspondence  courses,  is 
now  made  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  rural  Alberta. 

The  education  of  those  children  who  live  on  the  fringe  of  settlement  where 
no  school  district  can  be  established  presents  a  problem  of  special  difficulty. 
It  may  be  contended  that  there  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  persons 
who  prefer  a  life  of  freedom  in  the  wilderness  to  life  in  a  settled  community, 
with  its  social  obligations  and  its  higher  taxation,  and  that  if  they  so  choose,  the 
community  from  which  they  have  isolated  themselves  is  under  no  obligation  to 
carry  to  them  the  amenities  of  civilization  that  association  makes  possible. 
Whatever  validity  this  argument  may  have  had  in  the  past  is  lost  at  a  time 
when,  because  the  prevailing  economic  system  has  no  place  for  them,  many 
families  are  forced  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  In  the 

opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  only  adequate  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 

residential  school,  and  the  assumption  by  the  school  of  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  child  in  the  school  and  at  home.  Residential  schools 
would  serve  the  needs  of  isolated  families  scattered  over  a  wide  area;  but  such 
schools  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  our  school  system,  in  which  every  school  is 
a  local  enterprise.  They  should  either  be  provided  by  the  Province  directly  or 
be  brought  about  by  such  a  change  in  The  School  Act  as  will  permit  of  the 
organization  of  administrative  units  of  larger  size  and  greater  resources.  In  the 
meantime,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enrol  the  children  of  these  areas  in 
the  Departmental  Correspondence  School. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  schools  for  the  elementary 
education  of  the  children  of  the  rural  areas  have  been  adequately  provided,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  secondary  education  is  much  less  satisfactory.  The 

young  people  of  the  78  districts  comprising  the  16  rural  high  schools  are 

afforded  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  Normal  Entrance  and  University 
Matriculation  courses  offered  in  these’  schools.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pupils 
of  the  202  districts  embraced  in  the  62  consolidated  schools,  and  partially  true 
of  those  of  the  250  rural  districts  operating  two  or  more  rooms.  But  what  of 
the  young  people  in  the  2,917  one-room  districts?  In  1,470  of  these  some  high 
school  work  is  taught,  mainly  that  of  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  some  even  are 
attempting  the  work  of  Grade  XII. 
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About  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  teaching  of  secondary  grades  along  with 
the  elementary  grades  in  the  one-room  school,  there  is  difference  of  opinion. 
Many  inspectors  believe  too  much  freedom  has  been  allowed  in  this  respect,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  elementary  grades  for  which  the  one-room  school  primarily 
exists.  Some  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  elementary  school  should  attempt 
to  teach  grades  beyond  the  eighth.  While,  no  doubt,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  such  opinions,  the  Department  has  probably  been  right  in  encouraging  the 
teaching  of  grades  above  the  eighth  in  one-room  schools  where  the  enrolment 
is  not  too  heavy  and  the  teacher  is  competent  to  handle  this  more  advanced 
work;  the  justification  being  that  in  this  way,  even  should  the  progress  of  the 
elementary  pupils  be  somewhat  retarded,  many  advanced  pupils  having  real 
ability  will  get  a  little  high  school  instruction,  when  otherwise  they  would 
receive  none  whatever. 

In  many  rural  districts,  no  local  provision  is  made  for  secondary  education. 
Some  of  the  children  go  to  the  neighbouring  schools,  some  find  boarding  places 
in  the  larger  centres  and  attend  the  town  schools,  a  few  are  able  to  go  to 
private  schools,  and  some  enrol  in  the  correspondence  courses;  but,  for  a  very 
great  number,  school  days  end  with  the  completion  of  Grade  VIII. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible,  in  a  sparsely  populated  area,  to 
make  schools  as  easily  accessible  to  all  as  they  can  be  made  in  an  area  of 
denser  population.  This  is  particularly  true  of  secondary  schools.  This  inherent 
and  natural  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  nature  of  our  school  system  with  its 
3,266  rural  school  districts,  each  about  four  miles  square  and  administered  by 
its  own  independent  board.  These  districts  have  seldom  enough  secondary 
pupils  to  warrant  engaging  a  teacher,  or  money  enough  to  pay  him. 

For  this  problem  the  four-district  consolidated  school  would  be  a  satisfactory 
solution,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  conveyance  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
consolidation  to  the  school  at  the  centre,  over  poor  roads,  in  bad  weather,  and 
at  long  distances.  For  much  the  same  reason,  the  Rural  Fdigh  School  falls 
short  of  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem.  Such  a  school  district  may  be 
formed  by  two  or  more  local  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
secondary  education.  The  pupils,  being  of  high  school  age,  are  able  to  look 
after  their  own  transportation  to  and  from  school.  Yet  during  the  fifteen  years 
in  which  the  empowering  legislation  has  been  in  force,  only  sixteen  Rural  Fiigh 
School  districts  have  been  organized;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  put  forth  every  effort  to  support  them,  and  pays  a  grant  of  four 
dollars  a  day  for  operation.  Consolidated  districts  of  both  types  have  superior 
financial  resources;  but  they  do  not  bring  the  school  to  the  pupil.  They  bring 
the  pupil  to  school;  and  since  our  rigorous  climate  and  our  lack  of  all-weather 
roads  do  not  encourage  pupils  to  travel  long  distances,  particularly  in  sparsely- 
settled  areas,  there  is  likely  to  be  but  little  inclination  in  any  quarter  to  extend 
the  organization  of  consolidated  districts. 

To  students  whose  inclination  lies  in  the  direction  of  agriculture  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  training  is  afforded  at  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture.  A 
wide  diversity  of  technical  and  vocational  training  is  also  available  in  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  at  Calgary.  Those  who  can  attend  these 
schools  are  fortunate,  and  if  all  who  wish  could  do  so,  the  problem  of  providing 
secondary  education  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  technology  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  solved.  Unfortunately,  however,  only  a  comparatively  few  persons 
possess  both  the  initiative  and  the  means  to  do  so.  Moreover,  what  has  been 
found  true  of  all  other  educational  institutions  is  true  of  these  schools:  their 
influence  is  regional;  the  enrolment  from  different  zones  varies  directly  as  the 
distance.  The  town  schools  to  which  rural  school  pupils  turn  in  their  need  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  statutory  fee  of  $30.00  per  student  per  annum, 
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which  a  district  furnishing  the  service  may  collect  from  the  district  from  which 
the  student  comes,  is  frequently  considerably  less  than  the  service  costs,  and 
there  is  constant  trouble  over  its  collection.  To  increase  the  fee  is  to  throw  an 
additional  burdn  on  many  districts  which  cannot  carry  their  present  load.  To 
make  the  Department  an  agency  for  collecting  the  fee,  by  deduction  from  the 
grant  of  the  debtor  district,  as  has  been  frequently  urged,  is  to  give  this  claim 
priority  over  that  of  the  rural  teacher  whose  salary  may  be  much  in  arrears. 

It  is  clear  that  the  high  school  problem  of  the  rural  areas  presents  peculiar 
difficulties.  Although  more  rural  students  than  ever  before  are  enrolled  in  the 
high  school  grades;  although  earnest  efforts  to  provide  secondary  education 
have  been  put  forth  by  some  school  districts;  and  although  the  Department 
has  carried  on  an  energetic  campaign  for  the  organization  of  Rural  High  Schools, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  secondary  education 
in  the  rural  areas.  The  demand  is  urgent  and  the  local  district  cannot  meet  it. 
With  respect  to  secondary  education,  the  rural  district  is  in  much  the  same 
predicament  as  is  the  isolated  family  with  respect  to  elementary  education:  the 
task  is  beyond  its  powers.  In  both  cases  any  proper  solution  seems  to  lie  in 
the  same  direction:  either  the  Province  must  undertake  the  task  that  is  too 
great  for  the  local  district,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  districts  must  unite  their 
strength  and  work  together  as  one  unit  for  the  solution  of  their  common 
problem. 

School  Libraries. 

When  the  child  has  learned  to  read  he  is  in  possession  of  a  tool  with  which 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  to  further  his  own  education.  At  no  time  in  life  is  the 
desire  for  reading  stronger  than  during  the  period  spent  in  the  advanced 
elementary  school  grades,  and  it  is  in  the  rural  school  that  the  pupil  has  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  to  gratify  his  pleasure  in  books.  Unfortunately  most 
school  libraries  have  become  very  much  depleted,  and  thus  an  unusual  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  is  lost.  The  courses  prescribed  and  the  texts  in  use  suggest 
the  need  for  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading  material  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  achieved  in  our  schools.  The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
that  suitable  provision  be  made  to  meet  the  need  for  school  libraries. 

Scholarships. 

It  frequently  happens  that  sincere  and  capable  students  are  denied  the 
advantages  of  advanced  instruction  because  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the 
expense  involved,  and  as  a  consequence  both  the  individual  and  the  community 
suffer.  In  many  of  the  older  countries  the  situation  has  been  met,  in  large 
measure,  through  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  wealthy  people  who  have 
provided  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  outstanding  students.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Department  of  Education  explore  the  possibility  of 
securing  scholarships  to  meet  the  needs  of  deserving  students  in  Alberta. 

Instruction  by  Radio. 

In  recent  years  interesting  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  to  determine  the  place  of  the  radio  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  although  in  Canada  little  has  as  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  education  by  radio.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
fields  of  music  and  dramatics  the  radio  will  come  to  play  a  large  part  in  public 
school  instruction.  Likewise,  well  informed  talks  on  current  events  will  help  to 
create  a  better  outlook  upon  and  an  improved  understanding  of  everyday 
problems.  If  the  radio  has  been  found  to  be  an  educational  necessity  in 
thickly  populated  countries,  it  is  far  more  essential  in  a  province  such  as 
Alberta,  where  so  many  people  are  far  removed  from  the  cultural  advantages 
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which  enrich  life  and  add  new  interest  to  the  daily  round.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Education  investigate  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  radio  to  enrich  and  supplement  the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 

Adult  Education. 

The  greatest  task  of  education  is  to  make  the  mind  of  our  age  equal  to 
the  problems  of  our  age.  This  task  is  not  completed  by  our  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  nor  by  our  schools  of  higher  learning;  for  there  is  a  vast 
body  of  adults  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  vocations  have  cut 
them  off  from  contact  with  such  institutions.  If  enlightenment  and  good-will 
are  the  buttresses  of  democracy,  then  there  is  much  need  today  of  agencies  and 
institutions  that  will  give  aid  to  social  understanding,  and  will  reveal  the 
significant  features  of  our  culture.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  adult  should 
become  fixed  in  his  modes  of  thought,  and  impervious  to  new  ideas.  The 
adult  mind  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  adolescent  mind:  it  may  take 
a  longer  time  to  learn  new  things,  but  it  has  more  scope  through  its  broader 
experience.  The  non-learning  adult  is  an  artificial,  not  a  natural  product. 

For  the  older  adults  there  are  many  informal  and  incidental  opportunities  for 
general  and  cultural  education.  The  Extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  for  example,  offers  to  our  adult  population  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  self-improvement.  Lectures,  lantern  slides,  debating  material  and  radio  talks 
are  available  through  this  Extension  service.  Among  the  greatest  instruments 
of  adult  education  are  books.  People  who  cannot  be  induced  to  read  cannot  be 
educated.  Through  the  Travelling  Libraries  from  the  University,  and  especially 
the  Open  Shelf  Library,  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  Province  who  wish  to  do 
some  serious  reading  may  have  access  to  books  on  almost  any  subject  in  which 
they  may  be  interested.  Members  of  the  Legislature  could  perform  a  valuable 
service  for  education  by  making  known  to  their  constituents  the  book  service 
available  through  the  Extension  Department.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  available,  the  University  be  given  further  assistance 
in  augmenting  the  Extension  Library. 

The  field  of  adult  education  is  one  into  which  the  Dominion  Government 
could  enter  without  infringing  in  any  way  on  Provincial  rights.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Dominion  Government  be  asked  to  establish  a  Canadian 
Library  Commission,  and  to  foster  adult  education  in  each  of  the  provinces  by 
means  of  grants  for  libraries  in  rural  areas. 

For  young  adults  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  a  more  formal 
type  of  education  was  advocated  before  the  Committee.  Several  witnesses  gave 
information  concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  "folk  high  school,"  an  institution 
peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  particularly  Denmark.  This  type  of 
school  has  several  advantages: 

1.  It  gives  a  training  that  is  both  cultural  and  vocational. 

2.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  community  life. 

3.  Though  it  cannot  supplant  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  it  can 
supplement  the  work  of  those  schools  in  a  very  desirable  manner. 

4.  It  makes  a  special  appeal  to  post-adolescents. 

In  rural  districts  particularly,  many  young  men  and  women  have  been  away 
from  school  for  three  or  four  years,  have  begun  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
education,  and  would  gladly  come  back  to  school,  prepared  to  do  some  serious 
work.  They  would  respond  to  leadership,  and  are  thrilled  with  intellectual 
adventure.  For  these  young  people  the  folk  high  school  would  offer  many 
alluring  possibilities.  Believing  that  the  time  is  opportune  to  test  this  scheme, 
some  of  the  witnesses  advocated  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Departments 
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of  Agriculture  and  Education,  with  the  University  and  other  agencies  in  the 
Province,  in  launching  an  experiment  along  the  line  of  a  folk  high  school. 

The  Committee  accordingly  recommends  that  at  least  one  school  of  this 
type  be  established  in  Alberta  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  one  of  the 
agricultural  schools  be  used  for  the  experiment. 

II. — Operation  of  Schools. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  organization  of  school  districts  is  the 
length  of  the  period  of  operation.  The  tables  presented  on  preceding  pages 
tell  their  own  story.  There  are  in  any  year  certain  school  districts  which  do 
not  operate  a  school.  These  are  either  new  districts  which  have  not  yet  erected 
a  building,  or  districts  in  which  there  are  no  longer  enough  children  to  warrant 
operation.  With  these  exceptions  the  schools  of  Alberta  are  all  operating, 
during  some  portion  of  the  year,  either  independently  or  jointly  with  adjacent 
schools.  The  notable  lengthening  of  the  period  of  operation,  following  the 
instituting  of  the  equalization  grants  in  1926,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OPERATING  MORE  THAN  160  DAYS  (8  MONTHS) 


1925  .  66.2% 

1926  (year  of  establishing  equalization  grant)  .  *72.4% 

1927  .  88.3% 

1933  96.4% 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OPERATING  LESS  THAN  181  DAYS  (9  MONTHS) 

1925  1179—39.33% 

1926  1155—38.47% 

1927  .  550—17.67% 

1933  .  312—  9.04% 


Though  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  from  the  standpoint  of  oper¬ 
ation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1933  there  were  still  312  schools  that  failed  to 
operate  nine  months.  The  chief  reason  for  part-time  operation  is  lack  of  money. 
These  schools  can  be  operated  for  the  full  school  year  only  by  drawing  on 
financial  resources  beyond  their  local  boundaries. 

III.  — Attendance. 

As  stated  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  records  show  that  between  1923  and 
1933  the  average  monthly  percentage  of  attendance  in  one-room  schools  in¬ 
creased  from  59.2%  to  76.3%.  The  improvement  is  probably  due  to  two 
things:  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  and  the  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  general  public  of  the  necessity  of 
regular  attendance,  if  pupils  are  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  no  part  of  the  money  provided  for  schools  shall  be  un¬ 
necessarily  wasted  through  non-attendance.  Continued  improvement  seems  to 
depend  on  the  further  development  of  a  public  opinion  insisting  on  regularity  of 
attendance. 

IV.  — The  Teacher. 

Once  the  operation  of  the  school  is  assured,  the  most  vital  force  in  its 
success  is  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  The  rural  teachers  of  Alberta  possess 
academic  and  professional  training  equal  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  other 
Canadian  provinces,  and  are,  moreover,  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  one- 
room  schools  where  grades  above  the  eighth  are  taught,  teachers  are  undertaking 
work  which  they  are  but  ill-equipped  to  perform.  Principals  and  instructors  of 
the  Normal  schools  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  students  entering  with 
Grade  XII  standing  show  marked  superiority  over  those  entering  with  Grade  XI; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  Grade  XII  applicants,  the 
committee  would  recommend  that  early  consideration  be  given  to  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  requiring  either  Grade  XII  for  entrance  or  a  two-year  course  in  the 
Normal  schools. 

Evidence  submitted  showed  that  the  majority  of  local  boards  have  scant 
means  of  judging  of  the  suitability  of  a  teacher  for  the  particular  school  for 
which  he  is  applying;  that  changes  are  made  too  frequently;  that  teachers  whose 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  instead  of  being  eliminated,  find  employment  in  another 
district;  that  the  salary  does  not  increase  with  increasing  experience  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  the  rate  of  pay  bears  little  relation  to  the  value  of  the  teacher; 
that  though  the  local  district  may  be  making  heroic  efforts  to  maintain  its 
school,  salaries  are  frequently  inadequate  and  also  sadly  in  arrears;  and  that 
as  there  is  little  prospect  for  advancement  the  ablest  teachers  are  constantly 
leaving  the  rural  schools  for  town  positions.  For  these  ills,  which  constitute  the 
greatest  handicap  to  rural  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  effective  remedy  under 
an  administrative  system  in  which  the  board  of  each  local  district  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  employing  authority. 

The  Committee  finds  that  there  are  teachers  who  quit  the  profession  for  a 
few  years,  and  later  return  to  it  without  having  kept  themselves  in  touch  with 
professional  requirements.  The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  teachers 
who  have  not  taught  for  a  period  of  five  years  be  required  to  take  a  "refresher” 
course,  before  being  allowed  to  resume  teaching. 


V. — Content  of  the  Authorized  Courses. 

Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

From  several  educationalists  the  Committee  heard  the  plea  for  school  reform 
in  the  matter  of  elementary  school  curricula.  These  witnesses  favoured  a 
programme  in  which  the  pupils  would  be  called  upon  to  do  more  and  listen 
less.  They  urge  a  curriculum  based  on  "self-activity  of  the  child,”  or  "problem¬ 
solving,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  claimed  that  under  a  system  in  which 
the  pupils  work  together  as  a  group,  there  is  engendered  a  new  and  superior 
interest  which  is  the  basic  consideration  in  every  learning  process. 

One  of  the  authorities  quoted  before  the  Committee  describes  the  activity 
programme  in  these  words: 

“The  great  handicap  of  the  traditional  type  of  one-teacher  school  is  the 
large  number  of  ‘recitations’  required  for  many  subjects  in  many  grades. 
The  progressive  conception  of  education,  however,  replaces  verbal  recita¬ 
tion  with  socialized  activity.  Integration  of  subject-matter  is  effected 
through  large  units  of  work  developed  around  genuine  life  interests  and 
experiences.  Children  are  not  classified  in  closely  homogeneous  groups  on 
a  basis  of  achievements  in  skills  or  factual  knowledge,  but  work  together, 
as  people  do  in  life  outside  the  school,  on  enterprises  of  common  interest 
in  which  each  participates  according  to  his  ability.  Some  are  clever  with 
their  fingers,  others  show  peculiar  ability  in  finding  and  bringing  in 
interesting  objects  for  group  use,  others  contribute  clippings  or  pictures, 
others  search  whatever  library  facilities  are  available,  and  report  what 
they  have  read.  Some  paint  and  draw,  some  contrive  mechanical  devices, 
some  write  poems  or  plays,  and  still  others  take  the  lead  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  school  clubs  or  group  games.  The  groups  cut  across 
one  another,  and  the  child  who  is  the  admired  and  respected  leader  in 
literary  activities  may  become  the  humble  follower  of  an  erstwhile  school 
dullard  when  there  is  a  sand  table  to  be  constructed,  or  scenery  to  be 
painted  for  a  school  play.” 

This  socialized  activity  in  the  examination  and  development  of  school 
projects  makes  a  demand  upon  the  pupils’  power  to  initiate  operations  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  some  clearly  defined  purpose.  Thus  resourcefulness  and 
self-reliance  are  developed,  and  there  is  a  valuable  accumulation  of  practical 
information  derived  from  personal  experience. 
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The  proponents  of  the  activity  programme  claim  that,  where  it  has  been 
tried  in  rural  schools,  it  has  given  excellent  results.  Special  techniques  of  teach¬ 
ing,  however,  are  necessary  for  success;  and  these  would  require  a  body  of 
teachers  that  have  been  specially  trained  to  work  with  the  new  programme. 

While  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  introduce  a  complete  programme  of  this 
kind  in  Alberta  at  the  present  time,  certain  features  of  it  are  undoubtedly  com¬ 
mendable;  and  with  these  it  should  be  possible  for  some  of  our  teachers  to 
experiment,  making  such  changes  in  their  methods  of  instruction,  management, 
and  organization  as  may  be  necessary.  These  features  are  the  following: 

(a)  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness,  companionship  and  co-operation,  as 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  and  among  the  pupils  themselves. 

(b)  An  atmosphere  of  creative  self-expression  through  the  medium  of 
language,  music,  drawing,  modelling  and  other  types  of  handwork. 

(c)  Enough  freedom  and  informality  to  allow  children  to  develop  naturally; 
to  be  unaffected  and  unselfconscious. 

(d)  An  atmosphere  of  orderliness  and  attractiveness  of  the  building  and 
grounds  through  the  sharing  of  responsibilities. 

(e)  More  careful  consideration  of  the  child’s  physical,  social  and  moral 
development  as  well  as  of  his  mental  growth;  the  development  of  personality. 

(f)  A  "civics  club"  through  which  the  children  develop  habits  of  good 
citizenship,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

(g)  Music  in  every  school. 

(h)  A  definite  effort  to  foster  pupil  initiative. 

(i)  Each  class  period  a  discussion  period,  with  children  leading. 

(j)  Provision  for  encouraging  individual  differences,  through  a  variety  of 
types  of  work. 

In  connection  with  these  representations  the  Committee  is  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  already  begun  to  explore  the  possibilities 
and  the  practicability  of  a  new  course  of  studies  developed  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  these  witnesses.  A  three-day  meeting  of  specialists  in  education 
on  the  elementary  school  level  was  recently  held.  The  whole  field  was  carefully 
canvassed;  and  as  an  outcome  the  Minister  released  for  one  month  an  inspector 
of  schools  and  two  Normal  school  instructors,  that  they  might  study  the  problem 
closely,  and  set  up  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  larger  committee  the 
framework  of  a  course  which  will  seek  in  all  material  respects  to  satisfy  the  aims 
of  an  activity  programme.  It  is  expected  that  this  revised  curriculum  will  be 
ready  for  experimental  use  in  selected  schools  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
term. 

High  School  Curriculum. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  this  Province,  comparatively  few  students,  except  those 
who  were  preparing  either  for  a  university  training  or  for  teaching,  continued  in 
school  beyond  the  elementary  grades.  In  1912  only  3.92%  of  the  total  were 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  grades.  In  the  interval  the  situation  has  so  changed 
that  in  1934  the  high  school  enrolment  constituted  17.58%  of  the  total.  Two 
main  reasons  may  probably  be  assigned  for  this  increase,  a  heightened  sense  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  the  lessening  of  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
find  gainful  employment.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  rapid  rise  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  secondary  training  has  created  grave  problems,  not  only 
financial,  but  educational  as  well:  for  our  class-rooms  are  no  longer  filled  with 
students  preparing  themselves  for  higher  education,  but  with  thousands  whose 
formal  education  will  end  with  the  secondary  school.  The  high  school,  there- 
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fore,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  primarily  a  road  by  which  the  few  may 
reach  institutions  of  higher  learning;  it  has  become  the  main  highway  from 
which  the  masses  emerge  into  the  broad  field  of  life  with  all  its  perplexing 
problems.  This  change  has  given  rise  to  grave  doubt  of  the  suitability  of  the 
programme  of  the  schools,  for  in  the  courses  offered  they  still  follow  in  general 
the  path  leading  to  the  University. 

High  school  teachers  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  contention  that  many 
students  are  following  academic  courses  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  mental 
aptitude  or  interest  to  pursue  with  satisfaction  and  profit  to  themselves,  or 
with  advantage  to  the  community.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  officials  of  the 
Department,  and  very  largely  by  the  general  public.  The  popular  mind  con¬ 
siders  the  reason  to  be  the  supposed  narrow  rigidity  of  the  authorized  curriculum. 
But  the  need  of  a  diversified  course  was  fully  sensed  by  the  educational 
authorities  long  since,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  curriculum  some  twelve 
years  ago  made  provision  for  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  As  stated  previously, 
in  addition  to  the  Normal  Entrance,  University  Matriculation,  Agricultural, 
Commercial  and  Technical  courses,  a  General  course  was  authorized.  This 
course  was  "designed  to  give  the  student  the  widest  choice  in  making  up  his 
programme.”  At  the  present,  therefore,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  High  School 
Diploma  the  only  compulsory  subject  is  English.  The  student  must  take  four 
units  of  English,  but  is  free  to  choose  the  other  seventeen  units  required  from 
the  remaining  eighty-five  authorized,  subject  only  to  this  limitation,  that  four  of 
them  must  be  of  third  or  fourth  year  rank.  The  reason  so  many  students  of 
the  non-academic  type  are  taking  courses  not  well  suited  to  their  needs  is  clearly, 
therefore,  not  the  lack  of  authorized  courses  of  another  type. 

But  although  these  have  been  amply  provided  in  the  authorized  curriculum, 
school  boards,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  have  continued  to 
offer  only  the  academic  courses  leading  to  the  Normal  school  and  the  University. 
Even  in  the  cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  where  the  Technical  and  Com¬ 
mercial  courses  are  provided,  the  school  systems  have  not  been  organized  in  a 
way  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  choice  con¬ 
templated  in  the  General  course  of  the  authorized  curriculum. 

This  general  failure  of  school  boards  to  provide  a  more  diversified  course  is 
quite  understandable.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  there  was  no  great  demand 
for  training  other  than  of  the  traditional  academic  type.  Since  the  demand 
became  urgent  money  has  been  hard  to  get,  and,  to  diversify,  costs  more.  The 
great  majority  of  our  high  schools  are  small,  and  it  has  been  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  small  school  to  diversify  its  programme.  To  provide  technical 
courses  requires  extra  room  and  equipment.  Not  being  able  to  provide  both 
the  academic  course  and  technical  and  commercial  training  as  well,  school 
boards  have  invariably  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  few  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  Normal  school  or  the  University,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  technical  and  commercial  subjects  has  been  encouraged 
by  extra  grants. 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  degree  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  students  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  course,  for  even  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  where 
Commercial  and  Technical  courses  are  offered,  there  is  no  less  complaint  than 
in  other  places  that  numbers  of  pupils  who  should  not  be  doing  so  are  taking 
the  Normal  Entrance  and  University  Matriculation  courses.  Apparently 
parents  and  teachers,  being  uncertain  when  the  pupil  enters  high  school  what 
aptitudes  he  may  develop,  are  reluctant  to  direct  him  into  the  Commercial, 
Technical,  or  General  course  lest  he  should  afterwards  wish  to  go  to  the 
Normal  school  or  to  the  University,  and  find  himself  on  the  wrong  road. 
Competent  observers,  however,  express  the  opinion  that  more  than  half  of  our 
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high  school  students  would  receive  a  more  valuable  training  if  they  could  be 
directed  into  such  cultural  and  vocational  subjects  as  would  interest  them  and 
give  them  a  sound  preparation  for  life. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  providing  more  than  one  of  the  authorized 

courses  in  any  but  the  largest  high  schools,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  one 

course  that  the  average  school  board  offers  should  be  of  a  kind  calculated  to  be 

of  most  value  to  the  greatest  number.  At  the  same  time,  to  deprive  those 

students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Normal  Entrance  or  University  Matriculation 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  Province,  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Your  Committee  is  informed  that  the  committee  now  at  work  on  the  revision 
of  the  curriculum  fully  realizes  that  the  needs  of  that  large  body  of  students 
whose  aptitudes  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  advanced  academic  studies  and 
whose  education  ends  with  the  high  school  must  be  given  first  consideration, 
and  is  aiming  in  its  revision  to  do  so,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  Normal  Entrance  or  University  Matricu¬ 
lation.  With  this  aim  your  Committee  is  in  full  accord,  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  every  effort  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  programme  that  will  be 
followed  in  the  smaller  schools  will  be,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  rich  in 
values  for  those  whose  formal  education  culminates  with  the  high  school. 

VI. — Inspection  and  Supervision. 

When  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  rural 
teacher  faces,  the  need  of  expert  supervision  becomes  quite  apparent.  Although 
the  rural  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  inexperienced,  they  have 
perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  be  met  with  anywhere  in  the  whole 
field  of  education.  Working  alone,  they  are  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  the  infrequent  visits  of  the  inspector  do  not  afford  the 
encouragement,  direction,  and  advice  so  urgently  needed  in  many  cases.  Courses 
of  study  are  becoming  all  the  time  more  difficult  and  complicated,  and, 
unassisted,  the  otherwise  capable  and  earnest  teacher  may  become  discouraged 
or  even  apathetic.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  supervisor  can  be  most 
effective. 

The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Education 
provide  more  supervision  for  rural  schools. 

VII. — Financing  of  Schools. 

Rapidly  rising  budgets  for  education  focussed  the  attention  of  many  wit¬ 
nesses  upon  the  question  of  school  finance.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of 
education  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  school  attendance  has  greatly  improved. 
Children  attend  in  larger  numbers  and  remain  longer  in  school.  Teachers  are 
better  equipped  and  trained;  and  until  recently  salaries  were  higher.  New 
services  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  high  school  students.  There  has  not  been,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  rural 
school  districts,  any  corresponding  increase  in  assessable  wealth  to  meet  these 
changed  conditions,  and  since  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products 
considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  financing  of  many  of  the 
schools. 

The  only  sources  of  revenue  of  the  rural  districts  are  the  land  tax  and  the 
Provincial  grants,  though  in  some  instances  a  small  revenue  is  received  from 
fees  paid  by  neighbouring  districts.  In  a  good  many  schools  the  enrolment  is 
so  small  as  to  make  the  per  pupil  cost  excessively  high.  Experience  in  the 
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Berry  Creek  Area  has  demonstrated  that  in  regions  where  settlement  is  sparse 
the  cost  can  be  materially  reduced  and  the  quality  of  instruction  improved  by 
the  better  location  of  schools  and  the  provision  of  transportation  or  board  for 
the  children  of  isolated  families.  Through  the  efforts  of  inspectors  joint  oper¬ 
ation  has  been  effected  in  numerous  instances,  but  proper  adjustments  are 
difficult  to  make  with  the  present  multiplicity  of  autonomous  districts  each 
working  independently  and  striving  to  meet  its  own  problems  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  are  common  to  the  neighbouring  districts  and  im¬ 
possible  of  solution  except  through  some  form  of  co-operative  effort. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  financial  aspect  of  our  rural  school  system 
is  the  anomaly  that  while  each  district  is  under  legal  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  within  its  borders,  there  is  such  a  wide 
variation  in  assessable  wealth  that  some  districts  are  forced  to  levy  at  a  rate 
twenty  times  as  high  as  that  which  is  sufficient  in  others.  The  instituting  of 
the  equalization  grants  has  done  much  to  remedy  this  condition,  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  districts,  otherwise  unable  to  do  so,  to  operate  for  a  reasonable 
period  each  year.  In  view,  however,  of  the  disparity  in  financial  ability  still 
existing,  the  Committee  recommends  a  more  extended  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  equalization  grant.  It  is  also  recommended  that  in  the  study  of 
taxation  now  being  made,  and  in  any  changes  made  pursuant  thereto,  particular 
attention  be  given  to  the  financing  of  rural  education,  in  order  that  the  cost  of  a 
service  which  is  admittedly  the  concern  of  every  citizen  may  be  more  fairly 
distributed,  and  educational  opportunity  equalized  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

VIII. — The  Larger  Unit  of  Administration. 

Throughout  its  entire  investigation,  and  in  connection  with  almost  every 
phase  of  the  problem  of  rural  education,  the  Committee  has  been  confronted 
with  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  existing  system  of  administration.  It 
regards  as  highly  significant  the  unanimity  and  positiveness  with  which  witnesses 
expressed  the  conviction  that  most  of  the  weaknesses  which  have  been  noted  in 
rural  education  are  inevitable  under  our  system  of  administration,  and  that  for 
the  remedy  we  must  turn  to  the  larger  administrative  unit.  The  Committee 
also  learns  from  its  study  that  competent  students  of  rural  education  everywhere 
have  made  a  similar  diagnosis  and  prescribed  a  similar  Remedy. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  brought  before  it,  the  Committee  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  possibility  of  the  following  advantages  that  might  accrue  from 
the  grouping  of  the  small,  local  districts  of  Alberta  into  larger  units  of  school 
administration: 

1.  It  would  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation. 

2.  It  would  bring  about  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  by — 

(a)  improving  the  facilities  for  elementary  education  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Province  where  there  is  now  great  variation  in  tax-paying  ability;  and  in 
new  districts  situated  on  the  fringe  of  settlement,  where  resources  are 
very  meagre. 

(b)  assuring  full-time  operation  of  all  the  schools.  Although  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Committee  clearly  shows  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Province  have  parents  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  keep  their 
children  in  regular  attendance  at  school  than  at  present;  and  that  the 
percentage  of  schools  operating  for  160  days  or  more  is  greater  now 
than  it  has  ever  been;  there  are  still  some  schools,  nevertheless,  that  do 
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not  operate  for  the  full  school  year.  The  chief  reason  for  part-time 
operation  is  lack  of  financial  resources. 

3.  It  would  make  the  operation  of  schools  in  sparsely  settled  areas  more 
economical.  The  low  enrolment  in  many  rural  schools  at  the  present  time 
increases  the  total  cost  of  the  operation  of  schools  without  improving  efficiency. 

4.  It  would  make  for  the  retention  of  the  more  ambitious  and  able  teachers 
in  rural  school  service,  through  improved  conditions  of  service  and  better 
remuneration. 

The  evidence  submitted  points  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  best  teachers 
where  each  local  district  is  an  independent  employing  authority.  In  the  larger 
unit,  the  teachers  would  belong  to  a  system  enforcing  uniform  conditions  of 
service  and  a  definite  salary  schedule.  Such  a  type  of  administration  would 
develop  a  professional  spirit,  build  up  the  morale,  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  force.  It  would  make  for  more  continuity  and  permanency,  for 
greater  uniformity  in  the  type  of  service  offered,  and  for  a  higher  standard  of 
educational  achievement. 

5.  It  would  bring  to  the  rural  schools  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is  now 
to  be  found  only  in  city  schools.  A  larger  unit  could  employ  a  superintendent, 
who  would  constantly  supervise  the  activities  of  the  schools  within  the  unit, 
bringing  them  all  up  to  a  high  standard  in  the  regular  branches,  and  stimulating 
interest  in  special  courses;  such  as  those  now  prescribed  in  Music,  Art,  and 
Health  Education.  Those  favouring  such  a  scheme  recommend  that  the 
superintendent,  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
larger  division  and  with  local  boards,  should  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  general  development  of  education 
within  his  division.  He  would  be  assisted  by  supervisors,  persons  of  proven 
ability  in  the  technique  of  teaching  and  school  management  who  are  fully 
equipped  in  the  special  branches.  These  supervisors  would,  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  visit  schools,  demonstrate  teaching  methods, 
hold  staff  meetings,  and  in  every  way  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  the  results  secured  with  the  pupils.  Close  co-operation  between 
supervisors  and  teachers  would  stimulate  the  interest  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
arouse  a  spirit  of  worthy  emulation  amongst  the  schools  of  the  unit.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  advantages  the  improved  quality  of  teaching  would  be 
reflected  in  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

It  is  urged  that  under  such  a  scheme  teachers  would  be  trained  in  service. 
They  would  be  members  of  a  school  system,  rather  than  individuals  guiding 
the  destinies  of  their  own  schools  in  their  own  particular  way  without  counsel 
or  assistance.  They  would  be  placed  by  the  superintendent  where  they  could 
give  the  greatest  service  and  where  their  special  aptitudes  would  be  of  most 
advantage  to  the  system. 

6.  It  would  go  a  long  way  towards  making  possible  the  solving  of  the 
problem  of  high  school  instruction  for  rural  boys  and  girls. 

The  limitations  inherent  in  the  existing  system  of  many  small,  rigid  units 
are  in  no  way  more  evident  than  in  the  problem  of  making  adequate  provision 
for  secondary  education.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  problem,  each  of 
them  financial  as  well  as  administrative: . 

(1)  The  primary  difficulty  of  making  high  school  service  generally  and 
effectively  available;  and 

(2)  The  further  difficulty  of  diversifying  this  service  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
students  that  seek  it. 
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As  a  solution,  it  was  urged  before  the  Committee  that  large  units  should  be 
set  up  and  provision  made  for  their  administration  by  boards  of  directors.  These 
boards  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  secondary  school 
services  within  this  enlarged  area.  Such  secondary  schools  would  be  suitably 
distributed,  and  they  would  offer  differentiated  courses.  For  example,  one 
school  might  emphasize  the  Normal  Entrance  and  Matriculation  subjects;  a 
second  offer  Technical  branches;  a  third,  Commercial  courses;  and  a  fourth, 
the  General  course  as  at  present  outlined. 

Special  assistance  in  the  providing  of  technical,  industrial,  and  vocational 
training  could  be  extended  to  these  schools  from  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
Under  this  arrangement  there  would  be  available,  in  every  such  area,  a  variety 
of  secondary  school  courses,  something  which  is  impossible  of  achievement  in 
the  small  non-specialized  high  school,  or  the  mixed  school  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grades;  and  which  clearly  requires  some  form  of  re-organization  that 
will  enable  the  people  of  a  large  area  to  co-operate  in  providing  secondary 
schools. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Department  of  Education  give  careful 
study  to  the  question  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration  in  an  effort  to 
evolve  a  plan  that  will  permit  the  bringing  of  the  rural  schools  to  a  higher  degree 

of  efficiency  and  that  will  at  the  same  time,  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 

Province. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee: 

(1)  That  residential  schools,  to  serve  the  needs  of  families  scattered  over 
wide  areas  on  the  fringes  of  settlement,  be  established  either  by  the 
Province  directly  or  through  a  change  in  The  School  Act  to  permit  of 
the  organization  of  administrative  units  of  larger  size  and  greater 
resources,  and  that  in  the  meantime  every  effort  be  made  to  enrol  the 
children  of  such  parents  in  the  Departmental  Correspondence  Courses. 

(2)  That  secondary  education  be  provided  in  rural  areas  either  by  the 

Province  directly  or  through  the  combination  of  districts  into  units  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  enable  them  to  meet  a  common  problem. 

(3)  That  suitable  provision  be  made  to  meet  the  need  for  greater  school 

library  facilities. 

(4)  That  the  Department  of  Education  explore  the  possibilities  of  securing 
scholarships  to  meet  the  needs  of  deserving  students  in  Alberta. 

(5)  That  the  Department  of  Education  investigate  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  radio  to  enrich  and  supplement  the  teaching  in  rural  schools. 

(6)  That  the  Dominion  Government  be  asked  to  establish  a  Canadian 
Library  Commission  and  to  foster  adult  education  in  the  Province  by 
means  of  grants  for  libraries  in  rural  communities. 

(7)  That  at  least  one  school  of  the  Folk  School  type  be  established  in 
Alberta  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(8)  That  early  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
requiring  either  Grade  XII  for  Normal  Entrance  or  a  two-year  training 
course  for  all  prospective  teachers. 

(9)  That  teachers  who  have  not  taught  for  a  period  of  five  years  be 
required  to  take  a  refresher  course  before  being  allowed  to  resume 
teaching. 

(10)  That  in  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  now  in  process  every  effort  be 
made  to  ensure  that  the  programme  to  be  followed  in  the  smaller  schools 
will  be  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  rich  in  values  for  those  whose 
formal  education  culminates  with  the  high  school. 
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(11)  That  the  Department  of  Education  provide  more  supervision  for  rural 

schools. 

(12)  That  in  the  study  of  taxation  now  being  made,  and  in  any  changes 
made  pursuant  thereto,  particular  attention  be  given  to  the  financing  of 
rural  education,  in  order  that  the  cost  of  a  service  which  is  admittedly 
the  concern  of  every  citizen  may  be  more  fairly  distributed  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  equalized  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

(13)  That  the  Department  of  Education  give  careful  study  to  the  question 
of  the  larger  unit  of  administration,  in  an  effort  to  evolve  a  plan  that 
will  permit  of  the  bringing  of  rural  schools  to  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  that  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  acceptable  to  the  people 

.  of  the  Province. 

In  submitting  its  report  the  Committee  is  conscious  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  time  at  its  disposel  and  consequently 
does  not  suggest  that  its  deliberations  have  resulted  in  the  complete  solution  of 
the  problems  associated  with  rural  education  in  our  Province.  We  recognize 
that  a  considerable  measure  of  public  support  is  essential  to  the  successful 
application  of  some  of  the  remedies  suggested. 

We  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  many 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  and  discussed  fully  the  various 
phases  of  this  question.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Gorman,  who 
as  secretary  has  given  valuable  service  in  the  assembling  of  materials  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  seriously  interrupted,  after  its  first  meeting, 
by  the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Mr.  C.  Lionel  Gibbs,  whose  counsel  was 
sorely  missed.  We  hope,  however,  that  this  survey,  which  he  initiated,  will  to 
some  extent  further  the  aim  he  had  in  mind — the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education. 

PERREN  BAKER, 

W.  E.  PAYNE, 

A.  SMEATON, 

HECTOR  LANG, 

C.  A.  RONNING, 

R.  M.  McCOOL, 

A.  G.  ANDREWS, 

G.  B.  WALKER, 

J.  MACKINTOSH, 

I.  GORESKY. 
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Part  III. 

DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  Teacher. 

More  attractive  financial  and  living  conditions  for  teachers  was  urged  by  a 
number  of  witnesses.  Dr.  Sansom,  of  the  staff  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School, 
gave  to  the  Committee  his  views  on  the  importance  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  value  of  the  teacher  in  the  educational  situation.  Dr.  Sansom’s  evidence 
was  as  follows: 

“My  first  and  foremost  thought  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  the 
vital,  critical  point  in  the  whole  institution  is  the  point  of  contact  between 
teacher  and  pupil;  no  matter  what  kind  of  system,  or  unit,  or  organization, 
or  teacher;  however  elaborate  it  may  be,  practically  all  education  goes  on 
from  that  point,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  person  who  is  teaching 
and  the  person  who  is  instructed.  Not  denying  that  good  buildings  and 
grounds  have  their  place,  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  forget  the  vital, 
spiritual,  pivotal  point  in  the  whole  thing.  The  first  responsibility  is  to  see 
that  the  spiritual  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  sound,  and  that 
morale  is  sound  and  good.  Maintaining  morale  in  the  service — that  teachers 
are  doing  a  worth-while  job,  being  appreciated,  being  recognized,  isn’t  a 
matter  of  money;  organization  is  necessary.  If  we  fasten  our  eyes  on  the 
point  of  contact  to  which  I  refer  we  might  get  a  rather  different  view  of 
the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do. 

“We  need  well  educated  teachers.  Intellectual  education  is  not  all  of  it, 
but  it  is  something  exceedingly  important  in  the  teaching  work,  and  needed 
more  in  Alberta. 

“Teachers  must  have  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  the  state  of 
Maryland  this  fall  there  was  put  on  a  four-year  course  beyond  Grade  VIII 
and  a  four-year  Normal  course  beyond  Grade  XII,  and  no  teacher  is 
allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  completed  that  training.  This,  of  course, 
might  not  meet  our  need,  but  I  am  mentioning  it  merely  to  show  what 
others  are  doing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority  that  teachers  need 
one  more  year  of  academic  ground-work.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
for  teachers  to  be  poorly  trained  academically  because  they  are  teaching 
in  rural  schools.  Raising  the  point  of  academic  improvement  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  education  in  this  Province.” 

In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  U.F.A.  and  the  U.F.W.A.,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  made: 

“We  recognize  the  validity  of  the  claim  that  education  should  be  suited 
to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  each  child.  We  regard  it  as  an  objective 
to  be  sought  and  one  not  unobtainable  in  the  near  future,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  community  should  be  so  used  to  make  possible  a  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  teaching  staff.  We  should  plan  to  provide  worth¬ 
while  employment  for  large  numbers  of  the  well-fitted  young  people 
emerging  from  our  schools  in  specialized  fields  of  education,  so  that  our 
children  could,  in  future,  have  mentors  and  teachers  available  to  meet 
all  needs. 

“We  believe  an  effort  should  immediately  be  made  to  provide,  as  far 
as  our  community  resources  will  permit,  for  the  stabilizing  and  dignifying 
of  the  teaching  profession.  The  training  required,  the  remuneration  offered 
and  the  security  afforded  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  finest  of 
our  citizens  to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching.” 

Mr.  Barnett,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance,  expressed 
this  opinion: 

“The  whole  question  of  certification,  grading,  etc.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Department  and  representatives 
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of  teachers,  perhaps  also  of  the  trustees,  although  I  am  not  sure  there 
would  be  any  contribution  from  them.  It  should  really  consist  of 
University,  Department  and  teaching  profession.  The  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Sansom  would  be  overcome.  The  suspicion  of  one  part  as 
against  another  or  one  authority  over  another  would  disappear.  Recom¬ 
mendations  from  teachers,  Normal  school  staff,  etc.,  would  go  before  the 
board  as  a  whole. 

“A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  Alliance  that,  ‘A  female  visiting 
officer  should  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  advise  teachers  and 
school  boards  on  the  matter  of  boarding  accommodation,  especially  in  rural 
districts’.” 


Teachers’  Contracts. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Alberta  Trustees’  Association,  stated 
that  the  question  of  contracts  has  been  discussed  in  Trustees’  Association  meet¬ 
ings  for  years.  The  views  of  the  trustees  are  as  follows: 

“In  connection  with  teachers’  contracts,  the  trustees  have  for  a  great  many 
years  asked  for  thirty  days’  notice  on  either  side,  without  any  attach¬ 
ments  at  all.  They  asked  the  Alliance  for  a  yearly  contract,  after  which 
time  they  felt  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
continuous  contract  that  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties.” 

The  views  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance  on  the  question  of  contracts 
was  set  forth  as  follows: 


“It  is  suggested  that  formal  contracts  between  teachers  and  school 
boards  be  abolished  altogether,  as  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  notice  of 
appointment  and  acceptance  of  appointment  are  given  as  schedule  forms  at 
the  back  of  The  School  Act.  All  other  conditions  governing  teachers  and 
school  boards  are  provided  for  in  The  School  Act  itself. 

“If  formal  contracts  must  continue  we  recommend  that  the  standard 
form  leave  provision  for  a  term  of  engagement  of  not  less  than  six 
months  except  in  the  case  of  a  substitute  teacher,  and  that  this  contract 
automatically  renew  itself  unless  proper  notice  is  given  by  either  party. 
Thus,  if  the  school  board  wishes  to  retain  the  services  of  a  teacher,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  make  out  a  new  contract,  providing  the  teacher  is 
willing  to  remain,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  if  the  teacher  wishes  to 
continue  in  the  service  of  a  school  board  provided  that  the  board  wishes 
to  keep  the  teacher’s  services.  (This  condition  prevails  under  the  Quebec 
Statute.) 

“In  case  either  party  does  not  require  to  renew  the  contract  and  so 
notifies  the  other,  a  meeting  may  be  demanded  on  due  notice  (say  ten 
days)  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  reasons  for  desiring  to 
terminate  the  contract,  which  reasons  shall  be  given  in  writing  on  demand 
by  the  other  party. 

(N.B.— Many  cases  which  now  go  before  the  Board  of  Reference,  go 
there  because  the  invocation  of  the  Board  of  Reference  is  generally  the 
only  possible  method  whereby  the  reasons  for  terminating  an  agreement 
may  be  extracted.  Furthermore  if  reasons  were  given  in  writing  on 
demand,  the  enquiry  of  the  Board  would  be  circumscribed  by  such  reasons 
and  much  time,  delay,  and  trouble  might  be  saved  the  Board  of  Reference 
m  consequence.) 


Board  of  Reference: 

It  is  urged  that  the  Board  of  Reference  should  be  given  power  to 
make  an  adjustment  or  deliver  an  award  in  cases  where  no  unsuitabilitv 
etc.V  ls.  °kvious  on  the  Part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  school  board’s  contention 
is  that  they  cannot  continue  paying  the  salary  provided  for  in  the  contract 
Under  present  circumstances  the  Board  of  Reference  has  the  power  either 
to  confirm  or  to  disallow  the  action  of  the  school  board  in  terminating  the 
contract  and  apparently  no  power  to  order  a  teacher  to  be  retained  in  the 

necessities  ^  WfcSriA  r9‘e  °£  ”****  ha™g  regard  to  the  financial 

“Several  cases  are  on  record  where  no  unsuitability  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  was  established  before  the  Board  of  Reference,  yet  the  teache? 
concerned  was  not  retained  because  the  Board  confirmed  the  action  of  the 
school  board  m  terminating  the  contract  on  financial  grounds  alone.” 
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Security  of  Tenure. 

The  question  of  security  of  tenure  has  been  discussed  by  the  trustees.  Mrs. 

Rogers  referred  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  boards: 

“It  asked  for  information  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  retained  their 
teacher,  how  many  teachers  they  employed  during  the  last  five  years,  how 
many  they  dismissed  and  how  many  left  on  their  own  account,  and  the 
salary  paid,  etc.  The  returns  showed  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
left  of  their  own  free  will,  most  of  them  to  get  married.  Some  boards  had 
five  teachers  in  five  years;  in  some  cases  the  teachers  wanted  a  change 
after  being  in  one  school  two  or  three  years.  Less  changes  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  owng  to  difficulty  in  securing 
positions.” 

Academic  Qualifications. 

The  question  of  higher  academic  qualifications  for  teachers  and  a  better 

method  of  selection  was  touched  on  by  several  witnesses.  The  Teachers’ 

Alliance  advocates  that: 

“Immediately,  Grade  XII  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  a 
teacher-training  institution,  and  later  there  should  be  at  least  two  years  of 
professional  training  before  full  certification  is  granted.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  methods  adopted  for  selection  of 
members  of  the  profession  other  than  purely  academic  requirements  as  at 
present.  The  matter  of  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers,  granting 
of  certificates  to  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  cancellation  of 
certificates,  and  disciplining  of  wayward  members  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Alliance,  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  body  composed,  among 
others,  of  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession.” 

The  Alberta  Trustees’  Association  feel  that: 

“Teachers  should  be  selected  not  only  for  their  academic  qualifications 
and  teaching  ability,  but  also  for  their  character.  Teacher-training,  this 
organization  feels,  should  be  of  a  higher  standard,  with  more  attention  paid 
to  child  psychology,  more  emphasis  given  to  the  need  for  teaching  the 
pupil  how  to  study,  and  more  time  spent  in  developing  the  reasoning 
power  than  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

“Resolutions  have  gone  up  again  and  again  to  raise  the  standard  to 
Grade  XII,  but  it  was  voted  down  because  it  would  keep  so  many  students 
out  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  Grade  XII  work.  It  would  reduce 
the  number  of  rural-bred  teachers  returning  to  the  rural  schools.  They 
like  their  own  people  in  the  country  to  teach  the  rural  schools.” 

Dr.  Wallace,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  feels  that: 

“Grade  XI  standing,  with  one  year’s  training  at  a  Normal  school,  is  not 
enough  for  a  teacher.  I  would  prefer  to  see  Grade  XII  come  in  as  quickly 
as  possible  as  a  requirement  by  a  process  of  elimination  whereby  Grade 
XII  students  are  admitted  first;  or,  if  that  is  not  feasible,  let  the  Normal 
term  be  extended  in  this  way:  one  year  at  Normal  school,  then  a  break  of 
teaching,  then  another  year  back  at  Normal  school.  The  Normal  school  is 
not  fitted  to  be  an  academic  as  well  as  a  professional  institution,  and  con¬ 
sequently  Grade  XII  means  something  much  more  valuable  from  that 
standpoint.  In  London,  they  are  attempting  two  years  at  training  school 
and  each  year,  in  addition  to  that,  counts  in  the  academic  standing  and 
university  standing  as  well  towards  a  degree.  The  high  school  academic 
qualifications  here  are  becoming  more  and  more  adequate.  In  the  cities, 
students  are  well  trained,  but  rural  school  pupils  are  often  under  high 
school  staffs  who  are  much  less  adequately  qualified.” 


Authorized  Courses  of  Study. 

The  Elementary  School. 

From  representatives  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance  on  the  other,  there  came  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  tool  subjects  should  form  a  basis  around  which  the  public 
school  curriculum  should  be  built  up,  with  elastic  provisions  allowing  each  section 
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of  the  Province  or  each  local  community  to  set  up  such  modifications  and 
additions  as  suit  the  peculiar  local  requirements.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
executive  of  the  LJ.F.A.  and  U.F.W.A.: 

“One  of  the  important  objectives  in  curriculum  building  is  to  insure  a 
certain  minimum  standard  of  mental  training  and  general  culture.  Account 
must  be  taken  of  our  varied  national  backgrounds  and  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  together  with  the  cost  of  adequate  supervision,  all  of  which  would 
militate  against  the  immediate  abandonment  of  standardized  courses  and 
examinations.  A  degree  of  standardization  is  imperative  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  unification.” 

Dr.  Donalda  J.  Dickie,  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School,  outlined  the  method 
of  an  "activity  programme”  that  is  being  worked  out  in  the  Practice  School,  illus¬ 
trating  how  it  can  be  built  around  a  number  of  subjects: 

“If  you  get  the  children  grouped  together  in  ages  and  grades,  working 
out  something  they  can  see  and  are  interested  in,  you  get  better  results  in 
spech  and  writing.  Many  children  are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
from  the  time  they  enter  school  at  nine  to  the  time  they  leave  at  four; 
then  they  begin  to  live  again.  They  should  get  better  speech,  better 
writing,  better  training  for  life  situations  out  of  school.  In  many  of  our 
methods  we  have  superimposed  a  system  over  on  the  children  that  makes 
it  easier  for  us  as  teachers,  but  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  children.  Natural 
tendencies  and  instincts  are  being  crushed  down,  and  all  we  are  doing 
about  it  is  asking  questions.” 

Miss  Dickie  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  Committee  to  reconsider  the  Libraries 
Grant,  pointing  out  the  need  of  a  supply  of  supplementary  material  in  each 
school  if  pupils  are  to  learn  how  to  read. 

Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  veteran  school  teacher  of  Campsie,  Alberta,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  with  a  plea  for  school  reform.  Fie  felt  that  the 
rational  use  of  the  hands  as  a  regular  feature  of  school  work  is  a  neglected 
school  objective: 

“If,  after  having  given  a  group  of  pupils  a  sufficient  preliminary  training 
in  the  application  of  a  certain  group  of  tools  to  an  appropriate  medium,  the 
teacher  were  to  say,  ‘Now,  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  do  something  on  your 
own  initiative  along  these  lines,  you  may;  only  I  would  like  you  to  come 
to  me  privately  and  tell  me  your  plans  before  you  commence,  so  that  I  may 
be  sure  your  project  is  feasible  and  safe,’  many  of  the  pupils  would  prob¬ 
ably  accept  the  invitation,  having  had  something  on  their  minds  for  a 
while  which  they  wanted  to  do,  but  could  not  accomplish  for  lack  of 
suitable  needs. 

“The  superior  interest  engendered  by  such  self-activity  is  not  the  least 
important  gain  attached  to  such  a  plan,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is  the 
demand  which  it  makes  upon  the  pupil’s  power  of  initiating  operations  for 
the  achievement  of  a  personally  conceived  project,  and  his  personal  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties  as  they  arise.  The  ultimate  result  of  daily 
practice  in  this  and  similar  activities  over  the  entire  school  period  would 
be  the  invaluable  development  of  personal  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and 
self-reliance,  accompanied  by  a  no  less  valuable  accumulation  of  practical 
knowledge  of  things  in  general  derived  from  personal  experience,  the 
salutary  effects  of  which,  upon  the  common  life  of  any  community,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  forecast.” 

Mr.  George  K.  Haverstock,  Principal  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee  on  the  question  of  an  activity  programme  for  the  schools. 
Mr.  Fdaverstock  quoted  Dr.  Dunn,  of  Columbia  University,  an  authority  on 
these  matters,  as  follows: 

The  great  handicap  of  the  traditional  type  of  one-teacher  school  is  the 
num^e^  °f  recitations’  required  for  many  subjects  in  many  grades. 
The  progressive  conception  of  education,  however,  replaces  verbal  recita¬ 
tion  with  socialized  activity.  Integration  of  subject-matter  is  effected 
tniough  large  units  of  work  developed  around  genuine  life  interests  and 
expei  lences.  Children  are  not  classified  in  closely  homogeneous  groups  on 
a  basis  of  achievement  in  skills  or  factual  knowledge,  but  work  together, 
as  people  do  in  life  outside  the  school,  on  enterprises  of  common  interest 
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in  which  each  participates  according  to  his  ability.  Some  are  clever  with 
their  fingers,  others  show  peculiar  ability  in  finding  and  bringing  in 
interesting  objects  for  group  use,  others  contribute  clippings  or  pictures, 
others  search  whatever  library  facilities  are  available  and  report  what  they 
have  read.  Some  paint  and  draw,  some  contrive  mechanical  devices,  some 
write  poems  or  plays,  and  still  others  take  the  lead  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  school  clubs  or  group  games.  The  groups  cut  across  one 
another,  and  the  child  who  is  the  admired  and  respected  leader  in  literary 
activities  may  become  the  humble  follower  of  an  erstwhile  school  dullard 
when  there  is  a  sand  table  to  be  constructed,  or  scenery  to  be  painted  for 
a  school  play.” 

The  complete  programme  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Dunn  should  not  be  attempted 
in  this  Province  in  its  entirety  at  first,  but  Mr.  Haverstock  feels  that  a  start 
could  be  made,  and  suggests  the  following  aims  for  teachers  wishing  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  somewhat  different  style  of  instruction,  management  and 
organization: 

(a)  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness,  companionship  and  co-operation,  as 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  and  among  the  pupils  themselves. 

(b)  An  atmosphere  of  creative  self-expression  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage,  music,  drawing,  modelling  and  other  types  of  handiwork. 

(c)  Enough  freedom  and  informality  to  allow  children  to  develop  naturally; 
to  be  unaffected  and  unselfconscious. 

(d)  An  atmosphere  of  orderliness  and  attractiveness  of  the  building  and 
grounds  through  the  sharing  of  responsibilities. 

(e)  More  careful  consideration  of  the  child’s  physical,  social,  and  moral 
development  as  well  as  of  his  mental  growth;  the  development  of 
personality. 

(f)  A  civics  club  through  which  the  children  develop  habits  of  good 
citizenship  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

(g)  Music  in  every  school. 

(h)  A  definite  effort  to  foster  pupil  initiative. 

(i)  Each  class  period  a  discussion  period  with  children  leading. 

(j)  Providing  for  and  encouraging  individual  differences  through  a  variety 
of  types  of  wrork. 

( b )  The  Secondary  School  Course. 

"Secondary  education  facilities  have  been  extended  to  too  many  districts,” 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Society  of  Edmonton.  "Small  districts  that 
should  not  be  attempting  high  school  studies  are  attempting  work  far  beyond 
that  which  they  are  qualified  to  offer.”  At  the  present  time  a  revision  of  the 
secondary  school  course  of  studies  is  being  arranged.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
many,  Dr.  Lazerte  stated,  that  "this  revision  cannot  accomplish  what  is 
expected  of  it  under  present  conditions.  There  are  two  fundamental  weaknesses: 

1.  The  work  of  the  senior  school,  Grades  XI  and  XII  cannot  have  the 
desired  flexibility  and  give  electives  to  the  students  unless  schools  become 
specialized  in  their  offerings  beyond  the  end  of  the  junior  school. 

2.  The  work  of  the  junior  school  will  be  little  improved  until  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  teachers  doing  this  work  are  improved.” 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that  the  University  dominates  the  high  school. 
The  answer  of  Dr.  Wallace,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  to  these 
accusations,  is  that  "the  University  has  no  wish  to  dominate  the  high  school. 
His  suggestion  is  "that  the  high  school  be  divided  into  a  lower  and  upper 
school,  the  lower  being  up  to  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  one  in  which  no  thought  of 
specific  university  subjects  be  implied.  This  would  be  a  cultural  training,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  there  would  be  a  type  of  axamination  which  would 
effectively  and  definitely  show  what  type  of  student  each  is.  The  academically 
inclined  would  follow  the  upper  school  into  University.  Students  who  have 
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the  other  type  of  mind  would  go  on  through  one  or  two  years  in  the  upper 
school  studying  the  types  of  subjects  suitable  to  their  particular  types  of  brain 
and  hand,  and  in  these  two  years  there  would  be  the  fullest,  freest,  richest  type 
of  culture,  independent  entirely  of  where  they  are  going.  In  the  University, 
the  faculties  have  the  responsibility  of  training  for  professional  life  and  for 
leadership,  and  the  demands  are  becoming  heavier  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
need  is  to  change  the  standard  of  entrance  necessary  for  those  fields.  The 
standard  cannot  be  modified  in  quality,  but  can  be  modified  in  the  type  of 
material  used.  For  example,  discussion  is  going  on  at  present  in  the  faculties 
as  to  how  much  mathematics,  etc.,  is  needed  for  all  phases  of  professional  equip¬ 
ment.  Cultural  development  is  a  relative  term.  To  different  people  different 
subjects  are  cultural.  If  we  check  ourselves  up  we  find  that  we  become 
educated  as  we  become  older  because  we  study  the  things  in  which  we  are 
interested.  The  thing  or  things  a  man  turns  to  naturally  in  his  free  time 
constitute  his  cultural  development.”  Dr.  Wallace  feels  that  much  of  our 
cultural  development  comes  after  leaving  University. 

"In  the  Old  Country  there  is  a  definite  type  of  organization  as  between  the 
Grammar  school  and  Hadow  school  type.  This  is  not  possible  in  Canada,  where 
so  many  of  our  students  come  from  homes  where  there  are  few  books.  That 
is  why  it  may  seem  that  the  University  here  is  dominating  the  situation;  but  the 
real  reason  is  that  once  we  have  admitted  all  students  to  the  same  training  we 
cannot  divide  that  training  until  we  are  pretty  sure  of  their  capacity,  whether 
of  the  practical  or  of  the  scholastic  type.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one  is 
higher  than  the  other  or  not.  At  any  rate,  they  are  different.” 

The  U.F.A.  believe  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  students  not  intending  to  go 
on  to  Normal  or  University  courses  should  be  directed  into  the  General  course, 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  equipment  and  personnel  of  rural  and  village 
high  schools.  "As  most  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  proceeding  with  a 
view  to  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  the  teachers,  required  in  most  instances 
to  teach  three  or  four  grades  of  high  school,  are  unable  to  give  attention  to 
optional  courses.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  direct  all  pupils  into  the 
Normal  and  Matriculation  courses.  Greater  stress  on  the  General  course  should 
be  given  during  Normal  training,  otherwise  our  problem  is  one  of  finding  the 
means  to  provide  sufficient  teachers  to  meet  the  varying  needs.” 

Speaking  about  the  necessity  of  a  Research  Branch  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  Dr.  C.  Sansom  said: 

“Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  things  we  ought  to  know: 

1.  Where  we  want  to  go, 

2.  How  to  travel  to  get  there. 

That  is,  we  want  to  improve  our  educational  system.  A  Department  of 
Research  would  get  information  about  where  our  students  stand  in  regard 
to  English,  etc.,  as  compared,  say,  with  Ontario. 

“There  was  such  a  branch  at  Vancouver,  but  it  was  discontinued 
through  lack  of  funds.  There  is  a  National  Bureau  at  Washington.” 

(c)  Examinations. 

“The  University  is  not  very  happy  about  the  whole  situation  of  credits 
needed,”  according  to  its  President,  Dr.  Wallace. 

“There  is,”  he  said,  “at  the  present  time,  some  thought  being  given  to  a 
suggestion  that  at  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  there  should  be  certain 
standards  in  certain  vital  subjects  which  would  be  tested  by  examination, 
and  if  the  pupil  attained  that  standard,  no  matter  how  he  came  up  to  it 
or  what  units  were  passed  before,  he  could  be  accepted  at  the  University. 
It  is  not  the  sequence  of  units  but  the  final  stage  with  which  the  University 
is  concerned.” 
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Inspector  A.  R.  Gibson,  of  Cardston,  states  that  examinations  can  and 
should  be  abandoned.  He  says: 

“A  scheme  can  be  devised  whereby  the  bodies  granting  professional 
standing  (Universities  and  Normal  schools),  can  set  the  standards  required 
for  entrance  to  their  respective  institutions,  and  can  determine  by  their 
own  tests  who  are  eligible.” 

(d)  Accredited  Schools. 

Dr.  Wallace  stated  before  the  Committee  that: 

“The  University  would  be  willing  to  accept  experimentally,  at  least,  for 
some  years,  the  products  of  such  accredited  schools,  taking  perhaps  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  those  considered  by  the  accredited  schools  as  being 
capable  of  passing  standard  tests.  The  system  could  be  tested  out  and 
checked  by  the  University  or  the  Normal  school,  and  an  examination  set 
for  those  of  more  doubtful  standard  and  any  others  who  wish  to  take  the 
examination.” 

Dr.  Wallace  stated  before  the  Committee  that  he  personally  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  pupils  who  passed  one  examination  at  the  end  of  the  high 
school  period  instead  of  requiring  a  detailed  test  of  the  course  as  at  present. 

(e)  Objectives. 

Speaking  for  the  Educational  Society  of  Edmonton,  Mr.  L.  B.  Yule  said: 

“The  problem  in  this  Province  for  education  is  to  provide  each  child  with 
an  adequate  and  equitable  educational  opportunity.  It  is  accepted  that  a 
large  percentage  of  farm  youth  do  well  and  must  go  to  urban  centres  as  a 
normal  thing.  This  means  that  the  rural  school  must  train  farm  girls  and 
boys  for  two  objectives: 

1.  To  decide  intelligently  whether  they  should  leave  the  farm  or  stay 
on  the  farm. 

2.  To  live  effectively  and  happily  in  whichever  environment  they  may 
choose. 

The  question  arises  whether  it  is  desirable  to  differentiate  courses  for  rural 
and  urban  schools.  Our  objectives  demand  the  operation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  balanced  scheme  by  all  educational  forces.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  educational  progress  can  be  attained  only  through 
democracy  in  responsibility  as  well  as  in  opportunity.  Democracy  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  implies  the  complete  sharing  of  this  responsibility  for  education 
by  all  citizens  of  the  state,  so  that  all  children  may  have  a  more  equitable 
opportunity  to  secure  an  education.  If  children  in  rural  areas  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  securing  an  education,  are  we  to  accept  the  explanation  that  the 
province  or  state  cannot  afford  to  educate  them?” 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  above  Educational  Society 
of  Edmonton,  said: 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  Grades  I  to  VIII  is  being  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  teachers  who  should  be  restricting  their  time  and  energy 
to  these  grades  are  attempting  to  give  secondary  school  instruction,  thus 
depriving  the  elementary  children  of  their  rights.  The  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  we  would  like  to  give  is  built  around  books  instead  of  shops  and 
activities.  Our  schools  have  very  few  books  to  be  read  by  pupils.  There  is 
no  provision  for  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  grades  who,  soon  to 
leave  school,  are  profiting  little  by  the  extract  studies  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  There  is  little  or  no  practical  work  to  which  these  pupils  may 
turn;  also  progress  will  continue  to  be  difficult  as  long  as  the  small  local 
school  district  remains  the  educational  unit.” 

Inspector  R.  J.  Scott  gave  the  following  opinion: 

“A  special  course  should  be  drafted  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  for 
rural  districts  to  take  care  of  the  children  who  are  not  intending  to  remain 
in  school  beyond  Grades  VIII  or  IX.  This  course  would  offer  tuition  in 
such  practical  studies  as  Income  and  Expense  Accounts,  Farm  Budgeting, 
Business  Arithmetic,  English,  Writing,  Agriculture  and  some  Constitutional 
History.  Such  a  course  would  also  prove  beneficial  to  pupils  who  might 
be  able  to  attend  school  in  winter  when  services  are  not  required  on  the 
farm.” 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Willis,  of  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  said: 

“The  highest  grade  at  the  present  time  which  is  reserved  for  the  study 
of  subjects  of  general  value  to  all  is  Grade  VIII.  A  junior  high  school 
course  of  study  for  Grades  VII  to  IX  would  then  be  much  more  organizable. 
The  school  then  should  provide  all  pupils  with  the  tool  subjects  such  as 
Reading,  Writing,  Numbers;  with  knowledge  which  has  general  usefulness 
such  as  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Current  History;  and  it  should  give 
them  some  understanding  of  the  physical  world  around  them;  also  of  the 
mental,  economic  and  other  worlds;  and  it  should  give  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  start  towards  some  vocation,  though  in  most  cases  this  vocational 
training  must  be  completed  in  some  school  beyond  the  high  school,  or  in 
industry  itself.” 

The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  believe  that  if  any  subject  should  be  added 
to  the  course  that  subject  should  be  Social  Science. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  gave  evidence  as  follows: 

“In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ungraded  school  should  be 
eliminated,  particularly  for  junior  pupils  up  to  Grade  VI.  These  smaller 
children  should  be  kept  near  the  home  and  not  required  to  travel  long 
distances  to  school.  Their  education  is  better  cared  for  when  they  are 
separated  from  the  influences  and  the  methods  best  adapted  for  the 
management  of  the  older  pupils.  The  methods  used  for  these  smaller 
pupils  have  been  better  adapted  to  their  needs  than  have  been  those 
imposed  upon  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  We  know  more  about  the 
young,  open-minded  child  than  we  do  of  the  adolescent,  who  hides  him¬ 
self  behind  a  mask  and  defies  inspection.  There  is  less  change  to  be 
made  in  the  management  of  the  young  child  to  improve  methods  or  content 
even  though  this  period  in  life  is  of  the  greatest  import.  The  keynote 
of  method  is  action  and  expression,  and  growth  is  rapid  and  satisfactory 
among  the  younger  children.  There  should  be  no  letting  down  of  teaching 
skill  as  applied  to  children  of  early  years,  but  much  of  the  training  details 
may  be  given  to  apprentices  under  the  minute  direction  and  supervision  of 
a  mature  and  skilled  teacher.  I  would  retain  the  small  school  house  and 
place  five  of  them  under  the  charge  of  one  well-trained,  carefully- chosen 
woman,  to  whom  a  salary  commensurate  with  her  skill  and  training  would 
be  paid.  To  each  of  the  schools  I  would  detail  a  teacher  in  training  who 
was  selected  because  of  personal  and  physical  qualities  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  these  teachers  would  be  directly  responsible  for  the  routine 
work  of  the  school  and  for  carrying  out  the  programme  of  the  chief  teacher, 
who  would  spend  a  day  a  week  in  each  school.  These  apprentice  teachers 
would  each  be  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  meet  living  expenses  but  not 
much  more,  and  the  whole  staffing  would  be  cheaper  than  the  present 
method.  The  money  gained  could  be  used  for  providing  equipment  in 
carrying  out  an  adequate  programme  and  in  beautifying  and  making 
attractive  the  school  grounds  as  an  educative  influence  in  the  community. 
The  children  should  participate  in  this  as  a  class  exercise.  Physical  par¬ 
ticipation  in  doing  things  and  in  music  should  play  important  parts  in 
the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  imaginative  training  should  receive  major 
attention,  with  a  large  place  given  to  play.” 

(/)  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Alberta,  feels  that  teachers  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  personality  and 
character-development  side  of  school  training.  School  boards,  he  feels,  might, 
under  advisement,  provide  literature  concerning  vocations,  and  the  Government 
or  local  school  board  might  provide  record  booklets  in  which  to  keep  track  of  the 
life  history  of  pupils.  No  wonderful  reformation  in  counselling  and  guidance 
work,  he  says,  could  be  expected  to  follow.”  The  teachers  interested  in 
children  and  in  their  own  profession  would  use  the  literature  and  the  booklets. 
Others  would  not.  Educational  guidance  refuses  to  fit  any  standardized  pat¬ 
tern.  Will  not  successful  guidance  always  depend  upon  the  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  children  which  any  given  teacher  happens  to  possess?  Literature 
and  booklets  will  help,  but  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and  immature  teachers 
they  cannot  solve  our  problem,” 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Willis,  of  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  suggests  that  the 
Department  of  Education  should  establish  a  Department  of  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance,  with  tests,  measurements  and  research,  and  with  a  well- 
trained  director  at  the  head.  Such  a  director  could  assist  teachers,  inspectors 
and  principals  in  supervision  by  means  of  various  educational  and  mental  tests, 
and  could  conduct  classes  at  the  Summer  School  for  teachers,  inspectors,  and 
principals,  as  well  as  give  assistance  in  the  Normal  School  along  such  special 
lines. 


Special  Schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grisdale,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  asked  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  kind  of  training  given  in  the  agricultural  schools  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  Grisdale  presented  each  member  of  the  Committee  with  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  in  which  general  information  is  given  covering  these  schools,  and 
then  traced  the  history  of  the  schools  since  their  inauguration,  and  gave  informa¬ 
tion  and  answered  questions  regarding  the  curriculum,  housing  expenses,  etc. 

Great  interest  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members  in  Mr. 
Grisdale’s  remarks,  and  an  opinion  expressed  that  greater  publicity  should  be 
given  to  these  agricultural  schools  and  the  way  in  which  they  meet  the  needs 
of  especially  the  rural  boys  and  girls.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  copy  of 
the  announcement  should  go  to  every  teacher  in  the  Province  in  order  that  the 
pupils  growing  up  may  know  that  such  type  of  training  is  available. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  says: 

“There  are  important  functions  for  this  Institute  to  perform  in  teaching 
certain  skills  contributing  towards  the  more  efficient  earning  of  a  living. 
I  consider  that  this  alone  is  not  good  enough,  and  that  such  an  institution 
as  this  of  a  sub-university  grade  has  a  much  finer  service  to  render.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  means  of  earning  a  living,  but  it  is  a  far  finer 
thing  to  live  a  happy  and  contented  life.  Just  at  the  present  there  is  a 
prevailing  tendency — it  is  the  popular  thing — to  provide  a  university  train¬ 
ing  for  all  our  youth.  As  it  stands,  even  now  with  the  restricted  few  who 
are  able  to  attend  the  university  there  is  a  terrible  waste.  Youth  attends 
the  university  for  many  reasons  other  than  attainment  in  scholarship  and 
power.  Many  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  this  service  and  only  clog  the 
gears  in  the  machine,  detracting  from  the  opportunities  of  those  who 
may  be  able  to  profit.  The  withdrawal  of  this  mass  of  human  material 
from  the  practical  activities  of  life  and  the  cloistering  of  it  in  a  sheltered 
life  is  economically  unsound.  They,  by  their  withdrawal  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  affairs,  are  being  unfitted  to  participate  successfully 
in  these  affairs  and  are  in  danger  of  being  condemned  to  mediocrity  on  the 
same  principle  as  teaching  hockey  from  a  rule  book  without  playing  the 
game  and  expecting  to  make  first-class  hockey  players.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  participation  in  activity  as  a  training  device,  and  if  with¬ 
holding  from  participation  is  too  long  maintained  there  is  a  danger  of 
creatng  a  fixity  of  mental  attitude  and  an  inability  or  awkwardness  in 
physical  response  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  poor  victim  to  attain 
excellence  or  satisfaction  from  life.  This,  I  think,  is  the  most  severe 
criticism  that  can  be  legitimately  levelled  at  our  prevailing  methods  in 
secondary  and  high  education. 

“I  would  like  to  have  the  Institute  of  Technology  provide  an  antidote 
for  or  substitute  for  this  prevailing  practice.  When  a  young  man  or  woman 
leaves  the  rural  high  school  and  home  to  attend  the  university,  the  farewell 
to  home  is  farewell  to  the  community.  The  graduates  find  careers  in  the 
cities,  but  the  society  of  the  community  is  impoverished.  The  graduates 
who  come  in  to  provide  the  local  services  such  as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  teacher,  the  preacher,  are  merely  transients,  often  more  interested  in 
furthering  their  own  careers  in  their  own  professions  than  in  rendering 
community  service.  This  type  of  service  is  too  hard  on  the  rural  and 
small  town  communities. 
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“In  these  towns  and  districts  are  certain  vocational  possibilities,  chief  of 
which  is  agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
making  of  life  more  attractive  among  these  vocations.  There  are  those  with 
talents  in  music,  drama,  art,  public  speaking,  horticulture,  sociology,  history, 
literature,  etc.,  who  would  cultivate  these  talents  if  opportunity  were 
afforded  at  such  times  as  they  might  be  free;  and  with  small  cost  along  the 
exclusive  line,  more  or  less,  of  their  talent.  The  Technical  Institute  is  an 
ideal  place  for  such  a  service  where,  during  the  winter  months,  young 
people  might  attend  and  follow  some  cultural  course  of  university  grade 
without  being  compelled  to  take  the  usual  accompanying  university 
requirements.  At  the  same  time  they  could  follow  some  vocational  course 
of  use  to  them  in  making  a  living.  Any  contribution  of  this  type  is  a 
straight  gain  to  the  community  inasmuch  as  the  student  is  not  led  away 
somewhere  outside  his  home  community  to  work  out  a  career.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  students  coming  in  for  several  winters  and  following 
cultural  courses  of  high  degree  and  becoming,  as  a  result,  the  nuclei  within 
their  communities  for  propagating  these  services.  The  staff,  which  should 
be  high-grade  like  our  Mr.  A.  C.  Leighton,  could  during  the  time  when 
the  country  life  is  tied  up  with  its  vocational  duties  such  as  seeding  and 
harvesting,  go  about  the  country  giving  lectures  and  demonstrations,  taking 
their  personal  attainments  and  skills  out  to  the  people  at  school  fairs, 
musical  festivals,  dramatic  contests,  art  exhibitions  and  handicraft  demon¬ 
strations.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  service,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
could  be  done  to  make  rural  and  small  community  life  more  attractive, 
and  there  is  no  greater  work  in  which  I  would  like  better  to  participate. 
It  is  such  constructive  influences  as  this  that  will  make  the  central  school 
idea  a  really  educational  force.  Summer  schools  could  be  organized  to 
train  teachers  along  the  same  lines. 

“I  suppose  you  want  me  to  outline  the  main  functions  of  the  manual 
aspect  of  such  a  rural  school.  For  the  girls  I  would  provide  a  general 
shop  which  would  consist  of  a  combination  of  a  food  laboratory,  a  textile 
room,  a  health  clinic  and  a  craft  shop.  The  line  in  food  is  quite  well 
established  and  stereotyped,  but  I  feel  that  girls’  work  in  a  school  pro¬ 
gramme  should  go  much  beyond  foods.  The  problem  of  clothing  and  of 
becoming  and  economical  wearing  material  is  important,  but  the  plan  for 
providing  instructional  facilities  in  these  must  not  be  too  elaborate.  Home 
sewing,  patching,  darning,  reconstruction  of  old  garments,  decoration  of 
garments  and  of  home  ornamentation  are  legitimate  projects.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  household  management,  cleaning,  decorating,  and  in 
making  a  home.  Nursing  and  the  care  of  children’s  health  and  physical 
welfare  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Craft  work  for  girls  such  as 
weaving,  spinning,  decorating  and  renovating  old  furniture,  are  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  activities.  The  economics  of  home  life  with 
suggestions  in  budgetting,  serving,  and  earning  in  sidelines  are  subjects  of 
vital  interest  and  importance. 

“For  boys  the  shop  should  be  a  general  shop  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  doing  some  woodwork,  but  this  must  not  be  over-emphasized  inasmuch 
as  wood  is  of  less  and  less  importance.  It  affords  a  convenient  medium  in 
which  to  get  shop  and  tool  experience,  and  is  easily  set  up.  There  should 
be  facilities  for  working  with  metal  or  sheet  metal  with  simple  tools;  for 
shaping  and  hammering  ornaments,  such  as  door  latches,  hings,  hooks,  ash 
trays.  Hot  metal  could  easily  be  provided,  and  there  could  be  forging  with 
a  single  forge,  making  simple  moulds  and  pouring  metal,  soldering,  etc.  In 
addition  cement  and  clay  form  excellent  media  for  working  into  various 
articles  of  interest  requiring  skill  and  giving  a  maximum  manipulative 
experience.  The  internal  combustion  engine  as  exemplified  in  the  motor 
car,  or  tractor,  or  stationary  engine,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
bristling  with  inherent  interests  and  there  are  so  many  excellent  applica¬ 
tions  of  science  involved  that  it  offers  a  most  useful  device.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  organize  an  attractive  programme  of  two  years’  work  using 
these  motives  in  an  increasingly  interesting  and  useful  way.  These  sub¬ 
jects  have  tremendous  correlative  value.  For  many  they  will  transform 
school  from  boredom  to  interest  and  make  real  educational  institutions. 
I  would  like  to  draft  practical  courses  for  rural  schools.” 

Folk  Schools. 

Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  of  the  Department  of  Extension,  University  of 

Alberta,  gave  to  the  Committee  his  impressions  of  the  Folk  School  system  of 
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Denmark  and  other  Scandinavian  countries.  From  a  poor,  illiterate  people,  the 
Danish  peasants  have  been  transformed  through  the  Folk  School  movement  into 
intelligent,  independent  and  prosperous  citizens.  From  the  ages  seven  to  eleven, 
pupils  are  in  the  elementary  school.  At  eleven  they  choose  the  line  along  which 
they  wish  to  specialize  for  life  work.  Some  go  into  the  continuation  or 
practical  school,  taking  woodwork,  mechanics  and  science.  Others  enter  the 
middle  school,  or  what  we  call  the  junior  high  school,  during  the  years  from 
eleven  to  fourteen.  At  fourteen  they  have  their  first  examination.  The 
middle  school  student  may  pass  into  the  "gymnasium,"  or  high  school,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  course,  when  he  will  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  writes  his 
first  university  matriculation  examination.  There  are  but  three  examinations  in 
the  professional  course:  at  the  ages  of  eleven,  fourteen  and  eighteen.  Just  15% 
of  the  school  population  take  the  matriculation  examination.  The  other  85% 
remain  in  the  continuation  schools.  Here  they  spend  four  more  years.  If,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  they  have  changed  their  minds  they  may  still  enter  the 
rr gymnasium ”  by  taking  a  one-year  course  in  a  "real"  class  and  concentrate  on  the 
subjects  missed  by  not  going  to  the  junior  high  school.  A  substantial  number 
make  this  change,  approximately  15%.  At  the  end  of  their  fifteenth  year  they 
may  take  the  "real”  examination  and  then  can  continue  in  the  senior  high  school. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  Denmark  has  built 
an  educational  system  that  will  give  students  a  sound  training  for  rural  life.  The 
Danes  know  that  the  most  important  thing  of  all  to  teach  their  students  is  how 
to  live;  and  have  definite  ideas  about  the  particular  time  in  the  student’s  life 
at  which  such  education  is  most  effective.  At  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen 
years  of  age  young  people  are  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits,  and  would  much 
rather  be  out  playing  than  studying  higher  mathematics.  Education  for  these 
young  students  is  therefore  aimed  at  the  growing  youth.  As  they  grow  older 
their  education  is  continued  in  higher  activities.  It  is  considered  that  the  best 
place  for  them  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighten  is  at  home  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  shop  of  a  village  artison.  In  this  way  they  come  to  some 
appreciation  of  the  many  problems  of  life,  and  of  their  needs  in  education.  At 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty,  young  people  are  most  responsive  to  leadership. 
They  are  full  of  high  ideals,  and  their  minds  are  most  active.  At  that  age  they 
are  brought  back  to  school,  because  then  they  come  voluntarily;  and  only  those 
who  want  to  learn  will  come.  The  course  which  is  then  taken  is  one  that 
will  fit  them  for  life,  and  the  particular  type  of  curriculum  includes  a  study  of 
their  own  country,  of  civics,  etc.  They  are  taught  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  the  state,  and  are  trained  for  leadership.  Science  courses  are  re¬ 
viewed,  and  the  instruction  is  given  an  application  in  daily  work.  The  typical 
school  day  begins  with  classes  at  7:45  in  the  morning.  Then  follow  morning- 
song,  breakfast,  and  a  lecture  on  Literature  or  History,  or  both,  for  one  hour. 
At  10:30  there  is  a  break  of  15  minutes.  From  10:30  to  12:30  is  a  period  for 
Bible  Study,  Civics  and  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  instruction  offered  is 
of  a  purely  cultural  type.  From  12:30  to  1:30  comes  lunch;  at  1:30  is  a  period 
for  music  or  folk  dancing;  at  3:30  there  is  a  recess;  and  the  hour  from  4:00  to 
5:00  is  taken  up  with  gymnastic  work  under  trained  teachers. 

Mr.  Cameron  states: 

“In  my  opinion  we  can  not  transplant  the  system  of  any  one  of  these 
Scandinavian  countries  to  Alberta  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  is  found 
in  its  native  environment.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  briefly,  that  the 
Scandinavians  are  practically  a  pure  race,  of  which  98%  embrace  the  same 
religion.  They  follow  one  major  occupation,  living  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another  in  a  densely  settled  country.  We  are  a  people  of  many 
nationalities  and  many  religions,  widely  scattered  over  a  country  with 
diversified  types  of  agriculture.  The  majority  of  the  Danish  schools  are 
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privately  owned  by  the  principal,  or  by  the  principal  and  a  few  interested 
individuals — usually  men  of  some  means.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  many 
people  offering  to  sponsor  a  school  of  this  type  on  their  own  initiative  in 
Alberta.  The  alternative  is  some  modified  form  of  state-supported  school, 
and  in  this  connection  the  Swedish  principle  would  more  nearly  fit  our 
conditions  than  the  Danish. 

“I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  differences  that  have  been 
enumerated  both  as  to  people  and  countries,  we  could  adapt  a  form  of  this 
type  of  school  to  our  conditions  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
supplying,  first,  a  philosophy  of  education,  and  second,  the  leadership  for 
rural  life  that  is  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

“As  a  definite  suggestion,  I  make  the  proposal  that  we  consider  the 
establishing  of  at  least  one  folk  school  in  Alberta  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Whether  this  should  be  called  a  folk  high  school,  a  school  for 
rural  life,  or  something  along  that  line,  is  immaterial.  Although  the 
summer  time  is  not  the  best  time  for  starting  an  experimental  school  of 
this  type,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  available  during  the  summer 
months  an  ideal  plant,  in  the  form  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Olds, 
which  could  be  used  with  very  little  further  cost  to  the  Government,  I 
suggest  we  try  to  get  an  experimental  school  started  there  for  a  period  of 
three  to  four  months  in  the  summer  time;  if  necessary,  splitting  the  time 
into  two  or  more  separate  courses  so  that  students  who  could  not  take 
the  full  time  could  take  the  work  course  by  course.  This  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  well  established  practice  in  schools  that  offer  what  are  termed 
vacation  courses,  the  duration  of  the  courses  usually  being  from  three  to 
five  weeks. 

“A  further  suggestion  is  that  if,  in  the  winter  months,  the  Olds  School 
could  accommodate,  say,  fifty  students  who  were  not  registered  in  the 
regular  agricultural  course,  a  special  course  along  the  same  lines  as 
offered  in  the  summer  could  be  carried  on.  This  would  appeal  more  to 
the  farm  boys,  as  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  get  away  from  their 
homes  during  the  winter  months. 

“My  suggestion  is  that  the  age  limit  should  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries — from  18  upwards.  The  courses  would  be  mainly 
for  the  group  between  18  and  30  years  of  age. 

“The  courses  offered  should  be  of  a  similar  nature  and  with  the  same 
objective  as  those  offered  in  the  folk  schools,  namely,  courses  in  Literature, 
History,  Geography,  Civics,  the  Science  of  Government,  simple  Book¬ 
keeping,  Music,  public  expression  and  leadership.  A  scheme  of  this  kind 
would  make  for  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  present  teaching  equipment  and 
dormitory  accommodation  at  the  Olds  School  of  Agriculture  with  very  little 
added  cost. 

“In  the  matter  of  teachers,  I  suggest  that  a  representative  group,  or 
thoroughly  qualified  board,  carefully  select  three  or  four  Alberta  teachers 
of  outstanding  personality,  ability  and  leadership,  and  send  these  over  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries  next  spring.  As  far  as  academic  training  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  preferable  if  they  were  university-trained,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  the  idea  being  to  get  the  right  men  and  women  first. 
These  teachers  would  spend  the  summer  visiting  and  studying  at  such 
places  as  were  designated  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  they  would 
then  come  back  and  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  school  staff 
could  be  built.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  send  teachers  over  there  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  spirit  of  the  movement  before  embarking  on 
the  scheme  here. 

“As  to  the  matter  of  financing  the  trip  for  these  teachers,  I  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  further  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  through  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  and  also  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  grant  from  the  Wheat  Board  Trust  Fund,  which  I  believed  to  be 
an  amount  of  $56,000,  but  which  I  have  since  heard  is  actually  $80,000. 
The  cost  pei  teacher  of  spending  three  months  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  at  the  outside  $800  each,  inclusive  of  all  travelling  expenses. 

“This  school  when  set  up  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  board,  comparable  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University. 
On  this  board  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  University,  and  such  other 
organizations  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  represented— 
chieiiy  organizations  representing  the  rural  point  of  view.  This  board 
would  be  responsible  for  the  policies  and  administration  of  the  school.  The 
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school  would  be  essentially  non-political  and  non-sectarian,  and  its  main 
objective  would  be  education  for  life — for  training  leaders  in  rural  life,  and 
for  stimulating  a  co-operative  philosophy. 

“A  school  of  the  kind  proposed  could  be  financed  to  some  extent  by 
charging  a  comparatively  reasonable  tuition  fee,  which  would  go  toward 
defraying  teachers’  salaries. 

“From  my  experience  and  the  contacts  I  have  had  throughout  the 
Province,  I  am  convinced  that  a  school  of  this  type  is  distinctly  feasible  at 
the  present  time.  The  need  for  such  a  school  is  great;  and  my  contacts 
with  young  people  of  rural  communities  in  Alberta  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  opportunity  of  such  a  school  were  offered,  the 
response  would  be  adequate  to  justify  going  ahead  with  the  proposal.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  it  is  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  that  the  greatest  advances  can  and  should  be  made.  The  proposal 
to  establish  folk  high  schools,  they  feel,  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  and 
sympathetic  attention.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  enabling  the  young  people 
of  our  rural  areas  whose  academic  education  has  been  arrested  or  curtailed,  by 
reason  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  public  and  high  school  facilities  or  the  financial 
inability  of  their  parents,  to  fit  themselves  for  life.  Extension  of  the  existing 
facilities  of  our  Agricultural  Schools  and  the  University,  and  the  setting-up  of 
at  least  one  folk  high  school  in  the  very  near  future  is  earnestly  recommended 
by  the  United  Farmers,  who  will  not  rest  until  the  constituted  authorities  of 
our  Alberta  communities  have  embarked  upon  some  such  programme. 

Dr.  Wallace  stated  in  this  regard: 

“I  know  one  cannot  transplant  things,  but  I  feel  that  we  are  very  well 
situated  in  Alberta  to  experiment  with  the  folk  school.  There  is  an  alive- 
ness  and  keenness  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  that  is  rather  out¬ 
standing.  I  think  there  have  been  educational  interests  working  that 
have  made  this  Province  outstanding  in  this  regard.  There  is  a  desire 
here  to  try  new  things.  Also  we  have  here  something  no  other  Province 
has,  and  with  which  we  have  been  extremely  successful,  namely,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  here  in  Alberta 
to  do  something  for  the  rural  education  of  immature  men  and  women, 
making  these  places  the  centres  during  the  summer.  It  will  have  to  be 
carefully  devised.  The  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University,  and  other 
agencies  in  the  Province  might  co-operate.  The  time  is  ripe  to  do  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line  at  an  extremely  small  cost.” 

Supervision. 

The  need  of  increased  supervision  was  stressed  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Alberta  Trustees’  Association,  if  we  were  to  have  super¬ 
visee  who  could  make  frequent  visits  to  the  weaker  teachers,  the  value  of  the 
whole  group  of  teachers  would  be  so  much  improved  that  each  school  district 
could  afford  to  contribute  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  salary.  Mrs.  Rogers  stated 
in  this  respect  that: 

“Rural  school  teachers  need  more  supervision  than  is  at  present  given 
them.  The  inspectors  do  all  they  can  in  the  short  time  that  they  spend  at 
the  schools. 

“A  great  number  who  go  through  Normal  School  are  products  of  the 
graded  schools  and  go  out  to  rural  schools  under  the  handicap  of  not 
knowing  the  situation.  If  the  period  of  rural  practice  teaching  could  be 
extended  it  would  be  very  desirable.” 

The  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance  stated  their  views  as  follows: 

“If  a  larger  unit  were  established,  the  casual  and  infrequent  inspection 
of  schools  could  be  superseded  by  more  definite  and  constant  direction 
under  the  unit  supervisor,  municipal  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a 
district  comprising,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  schools,  the  supervisor  would 
have  ample  opportunity  to  make  monthly  visits  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  his  staff  and  to  direct  the  progress  of  his  schools;  regular  staff 
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meetings  might  take  the  place  of  semi-annual  conventions,  and  a  definite 
educational  programme  carried  through.  The  supervisor  would  be  more  a 
principal  than  an  inspector,  and  while  of  necessity  responsible  to  the 
Department  as  well  as  to  the  school  board,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  board  regularly  and  definitely  informed  regarding  school  con¬ 
ditions  and  progress. 

“From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  the  advantages  would  be  numerous. 
Under  the  expert  guidance  of  a  supervisor,  each  teacher  would  realize  that 
he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  member  of  a  regular  staff,  rather 
than  an  isolated  individual  governing  his  own  small  school  in  his  own 
small  way.  The  consciousness  of  having  support  and  assistance  from  his 
superior,  the  supervisor,  would  go  far  towards  creating  interest  and 
contentment,  while  the  knowledge  that  each  school  must  not  be  outdone 
by  its  neighbours  would  tend  to  create  professional  enthusiasm.  All  this 
would  help  to  stabilize  the  teaching  profession  and  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  constant  changing  from  school  to  school. 

“Lastly,  but  probably  not  least,  each  unit  would  naturally  have  a 
uniform  scale  of  salaries  and  experience  would  be  recognized  as  it  is  at 
present  in  every  progressive  city  and  town.  Furthermore,  such  a  system 
of  administration  would  enable  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  work 
outside  the  graded  school  to  have  a  senior  position  in  view,  that  of  a 
municipal  or  county  supervisor.  At  present  the  only  possible  advance  or 
improvement  in  the  economic  status  of  a  teacher  which  he  can  achieve 
is  by  migrating  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  town  or  city  schools  and 
thence  maybe  to  the  inspectoral  staff  of  the  Department.” 

In  Nova  Scotia  a  system  of  supervision  in  the  rural  schools  has  been  in 
force  for  some  years.  Mr.  Loran  A.  DeWolfe,  M.Sc.,  Director  of  Rural 
Education,  Nova  Scotia,  gives  a  description  of  this  system  in  the  March,  1934, 
number  of  "School  Progress.”  Mr.  DeWolfe’s  outline  is  as  follows: 

“The  advantage  we  have  over  most  provinces  lies  in  the  work  of  the 
helping  teachers.  Since  they  work  in  conjunction  with  the  inspector,  we 
need  not  separate  the  results  of  their  combined  efforts.  The  helping 
teacher  has  no  administrative  power  except  as  delegated  by  the  inspector. 
Most  inspectors,  however,  share  their  duties  with  the  helping  teacher. 
Whichever  sees  the  need  first  comes  to  the  rescue  without  consulting  the 
other. 

“With  so  many  inexperienced  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  and  with 
salaries  so  low  that  few  teachers  can  afford  extensive  reading  material, 
it  is  natural  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to  ‘keep  school’  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  To  prevent  stagnation  in  such  schools,  the 
helping  teacher  is  a  necessity.  She  brings  a  vital  or  refreshing  idea  at 
a  time  when  the  usual  routine  is  becoming  unbearable  to  teacher  and 
pupils  alike. 

“In  1920,  Nova  Scotia  employed  ten  ‘travelling’  or  ‘helping’  teachers. 
Although  the  experiment  was  successful,  it  was  discontinued;  but  its 
revival  began  in  1928.  There  are  at  present  eleven  helping  teachers  in 
Nova  Scotia.  They  meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  the  Director  and 
Assistant  Dirctor  of  Rural  Education.  These  thirteen  constitute  the  Rural 
Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  helping  teachers 
report  to  the  director,  who,  in  turn,  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Because  of  the  complete  harmony  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Division  and  of  the  unqualified  support  of  the  superintendent,  very 
effective  work  is  done.” 


Helping  Teachers’  Duties. 

“Each  helping  teacher  publishes  a  monthly  mimeographed  bulletin,  which 
is  addressed  to  her  school  clubs.  Activities  of  each  club  are  reported  for 
the  benefit  of  other  clubs.  Frequent  circular  letters  to  teachers  offer 
numerous  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  agency  is  the  teachers’ 
clubs,  which  meet  every  four  or  five  weeks.  At  such  clubs,  the  helping 
teacher  assists  with  handcraft  and  folk-dancing;  two  or  three  teachers 
report  on  assigned  topics;  and  a  general  exchange  of  ideas  proves  most 
valuable.  About  a  dozen  teachers  meet  at  each  club.  The  meetings  may 
be  on  Saturdays,  in  the  evening,  or  on  any  afternoon  of  a  regular  school 
day.  Trustees  are  usually  willing  to  allow  their  teachers  a  half-day  once 
a  month  for  such  purpose. 
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“The  helping  teacher  cannot  visit  every  school.  She  goes  where  she  is 
invited  (so  far  as  possible)  and  where  the  inspector  suggests  that  she  is 
needed.  The  best  teachers  use  her  most;  for,  though  they  may  be 
efficient  in  the  orthodox  subjects,  they  want  to  know  ‘the  latest’  in  method 
and  content.  Inexperienced  teachers  are  specially  helped  with  class  or¬ 
ganization.  There  are  also  old  habits  to  be  broken;  for  most  teachers 
were  trained  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  We  expect  that  the  helping 
teacher  should  hold  group  conferences  with  teachers,  initiating  projects 
to  be  reviewed  and  strengthened  at  the  time  of  her  next  visit.  With 
efficient  teachers,  much  of  her  work  is  extra-curricular.  She  holds  public 
meetings,  organizes  social  activities  and  endeavours  to  find  a  leader  in  each 
community  for  ‘follow-up’  work.” 

Activities  in  the  School. 

“In  the  school  itself,  the  helping  teacher  shows  how  to  direct  the  play 
of  the  younger  pupils  and  the  reading  and  club  activities  of  the  older  ones. 
Through  such  activities,  pupils  teach  themselves.  Inter-school  competitions 
are  encouraged.  Sanitary  conditions  are  watched,  with  school  ‘bees’  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  improve  buildings  and  grounds.  The  teacher  also  needs 
aid  in  grouping  classes,  organizing  seat  work,  securing  visual  aids,  educa¬ 
tive  handwork,  etc.  Vocation  and  avocation  are  kept  in  mind  for  the 
individual  pupils.  The  helping  teacher  may  test  pupils’  eyes  or  note  any 
other  defect  with  recommendations  for  correction.  She  is  expected  to 
keep  a  notbook  with  a  page  devoted  to  each  school  to  record  advice  given 
and  progress  attained. 

“Every  autumn  the  inspector,  director  and  assistant  director  of  rural 
education  and  the  helping  teacher  meet  with  groups  of  thirty  to  fifty 
teachers  daily  in  local  Institutes.  The  large  institute  of  earlier  days  has 
gone.  The  personal  contact  in  local  groups  is  better.  At  Mahone  Bay 
Institute  last  fall,  six  Parent-Teacher  Associations  were  represented.  One 
session  was  given  to  P.T.A.  work.  Nineteen  members  from  one  association 
attended;  and  several  spoke  on  the  benefits  of  their  operations.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  half-dozen  teachers  reported  specifically  the  help  they  had 
received  through  the  P.T.A.  Children  spoke  on  the  doings  of  their  school 
clubs,  and  teachers  pointed  out  how  school  clubs  lightened  the  daily 
tasks.  Similar  programmes  were  conducted  at  other  institutes.” 

Child  Activity. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  ‘children  spoke’  at  public  meetings.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  our  ‘new  education.’  It  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  children  publicly  discuss  the  ‘true-false’  or  the  ‘multiple-choice’ 
method  of  tests.  They  know  the  language  of  modern  education.  They 
borrow  the  teacher’s  copy  of  Dewey  or  Angelo  Patri;  and  frequently  take 
it  home  for  mother  to  read. 

“Most  gratifying  has  been  the  change  in  the  standard  of  music  in  general 
and  of  Christmas  conceits  in  particular.  The  old-fashioned  ‘recitations’ 
and  ‘dialogues’  have  been  replaced  by  worth-while  carols,  songs  and  plays. 
Each  helping  teacher  has  a  portable  victrola  and  a  good  selection  of 
records.  Many  schools  own  victrolas  and  borrow  records  from  the 
Education  Department. 

“About  one  thousand  pictures  by  noted  artists  are  in  constant  circulation. 
Each  school  receives  one  picture  a  month  (with  accompanying  miniatures) 
for  study.  Appreciation  of  the  pictures  takes  precedence  over  facts  about 
the  picture.  In  all  things,  we  place  appreciation  above  knowledge.” 

Examinations  Replaced. 

“For  years  we  were  handicapped  by  an  examination  system  which  had 
spread  from  towns  to  rural  schools.  Fortunately,  however,  most  rural 
schools  are  now  free  from  such  handicap.  It  persists  with  a  few  non- 
adaptable  teachers.  The  urban  grading  system,  too,  has  done  much  damage; 
but  that,  too,  is  being  eliminated  from  the  rural  schools. 

“We  hear  an  occasional  lament  about  ‘standards.’  Such  usually  refer 
to  standards  of  knowledge  rather  than  to  standards  of  action.  Even 
knowledge  cannot  be  standardized  by  examinations;  for  no  two  examiners 
have  the  same  standard  of  testing.  Our  own  contention  is  that  knowledge, 
as  such,  is  not  the  important  thing.  What  a  child  is  and  what  he  does  are 
the  vital  things.  Accordingly,  we  are  introducing  much  more  activity  into 
the  curriculum.  Not  only  are  health,  art  and  nature  being  vitalized,  but 
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the  traditional  three  R’s  call  for  using  knowledge  rather  than  for  merely 
acquiring  it. 

“In  this  process  of  humanizing  our  schools,  the  helping  teacher  plays  a 
most  important  part.  The  helping  teacher,  let  me  emphasize,  is  not  a 
substitute  inspector,  but  her  work  is  supplementary  to  his.  She  is  a 
teacher’s  helper  and  a  community  helper.” 


* 
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Financing  the  Rural  School. 

The  problem  of  school  costs  and  financing  school  needs  forms  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  presented  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  There 
was  complete  unanimity  among  the  various  witnesses  on  this  problem  and  on 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  should  be  applied. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  submission  made  by  the  Teachers’ 
Alliance  in  this  connection: 

“By  the  provision  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  education  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the  Province.  This  essential  fact 
should  be  the  foundation  of  our  system. 

“The  obligations  of  municipalities  and  boards  of  trustees  are  delegated 
responsibilities,  which  delegation  does  not  absolve  the  Province  from  direct 
concern  in  the  matter  of  education.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Province  to  see  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  equal 
educational  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  irrespective  of  the  part  of  the  Province  in  which  they  happen 
to  live. 

“If  providing  and  financing  of  education  is  left  largely  to  the  various 
municipalities  and  districts  of  the  Province,  then  such  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  actual  experience  has  de¬ 
monstrated.  It  would  therefore  appear,  inevitably,  that  the  solution  lies 
in  the  adoption  of  some  method  whereby  the  Province  assumes  direct 
responsibility  for  providing,  from  general  revenue,  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  finances  necessary  for  education  in  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

“There  is  no  uniform  relationship  between  the  wealth  of  any  community 
and  the  number  of  children  in  such  community  to  be  educated.  In  some 
cases  there  is  much  wealth  and  few  children;  hence,  as  the  community 
itself  has  to  assume  the  large  liability  for  the  costs  of  education,  there  will 
be  marked  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  taxation  necessary. 

“With  the  powers  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes  possessed  by 
the  Province,  as  a  unit,  it  would  be  possible  to  equalize  the  burden  of 
taxation,  standardize  the  costs,  and  equalize  opportunity  for  children  up  to 
a  minimum  standard  requirement. 

“If  complete  centralization  could  take  place  in  Alberta,  and  the  Province 
assume  the  entire  costs  and  control  of  education,  it  would  result  in  some 
educational  losses  as  well  as  some  gains.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  some 
districts  desire  better  educational  facilities  than  others,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  more  to  provide  such  better  facilities.  Such  local  pride  and  initiative 
is  highly  commendable,  and  it  might  be  a  very  retrograde  step  to  prevent 
such  a  possibility.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  Province  to  assume 
such  financial  responsibiliteis  as  will  ensure  a  desirable,  uniform  minimum 
programme  of  education  for  all  districts,  leaving  it  to  each  district  to 
provide  such  better  facilities  for  any  additions  or  improvements  the  rate¬ 
payers  themselves  would  wish,  from  local  taxation. 

“We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  plan 
whereby  the  Provincial  Government  would  assume  responsibility  for  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  uniform  minimum  programme  of 
education  throughout  the  Province  at  least  sufficient  to  ensure  minimum 
standard  requirements  of  the  educational  system. 

“Although  it  has  been  previously  suggested  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  support  of  the  educational  system  be  borne  from  consolidated  revenues, 
the  consideration  of  new  sources  of  revenue  is  properly  a  subject  for 
expert  investigation,  which  is  doubtless  being  undertaken  by  the  Finance 
Department  of  our  Government. 

“From  an  educational  point  of  view,  we  would  suggest  that  the  land 
tax  has  become  quite  inequitable  and  obsolete,  particularly  as  far  as 
educational  finances  in  their  entirety  are  concerned. 
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“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  properly  constructed,  graded  income  tax 
offers  the  best  solution,  and  is  a  fair  and  equitable  method  of  gauging  the 
ability  to  pay.  Obviously,  however,  it  requires  considerable  modification 
from  its  present  form. 

“We  would  also  suggest  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  all 
regular  incomes  bearing  some  tax,  even  those  in  the  lower  brackets,  foi 
education  is  a  social  service  from  which  all  benefit. 

“We  believe  there  is  much  merit  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  ‘un¬ 
earned  increment  tax,’  and  would  suggest  attention  to  this  field.  Where  land 
or  property  or  stocks,  etc.,  increase  in  value  without  the  efforts  or  skill 
of  the  owner,  but  rather  due  to  the  progress  of  society  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  that  some  share  of  the  increase  should  be  available  for  public 
purposes.  Income  arising  purely  from  investments  is  regarded  as  ‘un¬ 
earned,’  while  income  from  employment  is  regarded  as  ‘earned.’  Such  a 
tax  on  unearned  increments  might,  in  prosperous  times,  yield  considerable 
revenue. 

“We  suggest  that  taxation  of  improvements,  up  to  a  certain  percentage, 
might  well  be  made  compulsory  as  long  as  the  assessed  value  of  real 
property  is  to  remain  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  local  government. 

“We  would  suggest  consideration  of  an  increased  percentage  of  pari¬ 
mutuel  and  similar  receipts,  to  be  taken  as  a  tax.  Even  in  hard  times 
there  appears  to  be  much  money  available  for  betting  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  Surely  the  loser  would  be  gratified  to  know  that  a  good  portion 
of  his  losses  would  be  retrieved  and  used  to  good  advantage,  while  the 
winner  would  not  worry  unduly  over  reduced  winnings. 

“It  is  suggested  also  that  one  great  obstacle  to  the  institution  of  a  larger 
unit  of  administration  for  school  purposes  is  the  fact  that  a  well  established 
district  which  has  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  liquidated  or  paid  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  objects  now  to  have  to  support  or  assist  in  paying 
the  indebtedness  of  the  newly  established  districts. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  whole  bonded  indebtedness  in  the  Province 
for  school  purposes  might  be  consolidated  and  cared  for  by  the  Provincial 
Government.” 

Mr.  L.  B.  Yule,  B.A.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  spoke  as  follows  on  this  same  question  of  financing  school  re¬ 
quirements: 

“There  is  wide  variation  in  the  assessed  valuations  as  among  districts 
and  consequently  great  inequalities  in  revenues.  This  constitutes  a  basic 
difficulty  which  must  be  met.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  justify  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  grants  upon  the  flat  basis  of  so  much  per  day.  Educational  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  attained  only  through  democracy  in  responsibility  and  like¬ 
wise  in  opportunity.  Democracy  in  responsibility  demands  a  complete 
sharing  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  Province  of  this  responsibility  to  the  end 
that  all  children  may  have  more  equitable  opportunity  to  secure  an 
education.  If,  as  is  true,  children  in  rural  areas  are  handicapped  in 
securing  a  fair  chance  for  an  education,  are  we  to  accept  the  explanation 
that  the  Province  cannot  afford  to  educate  them?” 

Mr.  G.  A.  McKee,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  expressed  himself  on  this  question  as  follows: 

“Education  is  a  provincial  responsibility,  according  to  our  constitution. 
On  account  of  this  constitutional  responsibility,  and  on  account  of  its 
preponderating  influence  in  determining  the  service,  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  is  under  obligation  to  share,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  financing 
of  the  operations  of  the  schools.  The  Provincial  Government  has  sources 
of  taxation  away  in  excess  of  those  possessed  by  any  municipality.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  taxpayers  in  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  com¬ 
bined,  spend  more  money  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  than  is 
the  Department’s  appropriation  for  education  over  the  entire  field. 

“(1)  In  keeping  with  its  constitutional  responsibility,  let  the  Province 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  operating  and  financing  of  the 
schools.  The  administration  of  education  will  then  become  a  part  of  the 
civil  service,  as  it  is  in  some  other  progressive  countries. 

“(2)  Let  the  Province  appoint  all  teachers  and  assume  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  their  salaries  in  accordance  with  a  Province-wide  schedule. 
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The  local  municipality  would  be  responsible  for  the  balance  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  costs. 

“(3)  Let  the  Province  share  on  a  50-50  basis  in  financing  the  cost  of 
secondary  education.  The  main  task  of  our  high  schools,  at  the  present 
time  is  the  non-professional  training  of  teachers  to  man  the  Province’s 
schools.” 

“(4)  Let  the  Province  make  an  all  round  substantial  increase  in  all  its 
school  grants.  This  increase  to  be  measured  in  thousands  of  dollars,  not 
in  cents. 

“(5)  Let  the  Province  make  substantial  subventions  towards  the  erection 
of  school  buildings.  For  some  time  to  come,  due  to  existing  conditions, 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed  school  buildings  is  going  to  be  held  up. 

“(6)  Let  the  Province  ease  the  cost  of  school  insurance  by  itself  creating 
a  device  for  the  insurance  of  all  school  buildings  and  assuming  the  financial 
responsibility  therefor. 

“(7)  That  the  statutory  fees  for  non-resident  pupils  be  $70  for  academic 
high  school  grades,  $75  for  commercial  high  school  grades,  and  $80  for  the 
technical  school. 

“In  the  best  interests  of  education,  the  Province  must  awake  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  matter  of  school  financing.  A  radical  overhauling  of 
the  entire  governmental  machinery,  for  the  assistance  of  education,  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  situation  is  too  critical  to  be  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  cents  to  the  existing  grants.  Tinkering  and  ‘haywire’ 
repairs  won’t  meet  the  case. 

“In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  education  is  critical;  that  the  problem  must  be  viewed  broadly 
from  the  angle  of  the  entire  Province;  and  that  the  remedy  necessitates  a 
major  operation.  Economically,  the  school  system  liquidates  its  own  costs 
to  a  very  great  degree;  educationally,  it  is  a  service  which  lies  at  the  very 
base  of  democracy.  It  must  be  provided.  Those  in  charge  of  its  direction 
must  see  to  it  that  it  is  effective  and  that  there  is  no  waste  in  administra¬ 
tion.  Those  responsible  for  its  support  must  see  to  it  that  the  service  is 
not  hampered  and  crippled  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  minutes  set  forth  the  views  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Duggan,  a  member  of  the  Assessment  Commission,  who  has  given  some  study 
to  school  problems: 

“The  financial  basis  of  education  must  be  broadened  and  some  way 
must  be  found  to  do  this.  What  we  are  suffering  from  is  not  an  inherent 
disability  to  finance — it  is  from  a  defective  system  of  taxation  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obsolete. 

“I  must  say  that  as  far  as  educational  problems  are  concerned,  if  Mr. 
Baker’s  bill,  dealing  with  larger  units  for  municipal  affairs  as  well  as  for 
educational  affairs,  were  pushed  forward  rapidly,  it  would  be  one  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  whole  question  of  the  engaging,  paying,  etc.,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  give  financial  support  on  some  broader  system  than  is 
given  today. 

“The  Commission  heard  of  something  like  400  school  districts  that  are 
in  default  with  debentures. 

“Under  the  new  equalization  of  rural  municipalities,  my  impression  is 
that  there  will  be  a  cut  of  fifty  million,  which  will  mean  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  lost  in  supplementary  revenue  and  substantial  increase  in 
equalization  grants  to  be  paid. 

“A  rather  interesting  fact  in  the  United  States  is  this:  38%  of  total 
wealth  of  the  United  States  is  represented  by  what  is  known  as  tangible 
property.  The  other  belongs  to  the  intangible  class —  documents,  bank 
savings,  etc. — but  the  38%  carries  80%  of  the  taxes.  That  is  our  growing 
problem  here.  There  is  a  great  tendency  throughout  the  world  for 
property  to  take  refuge  in  intangible  credits. 

“Our  problem,  as  I  see  it,  with  respect  to  rural  schools,  considering  it 
from  the  financial  side  at  least,  consists  in  caring  for  the  needs  of  all  the 
children  in  a  uniform  sort  of  way  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  that  is 
rendered  impossible  in  many  communities  because  of  their  very  limited 
assessed  valuation  which  they  can  reach. 
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“I  am  satisfied  that  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  education  is 
unquestionably  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  of  this  Province  is  correct 
Once  you  realize  that,  you  certainly  won’t  be  satisfied  with  the  present 

system. 

“I  am  not  at  the  moment  clear  in  my  mind  about  the  financial  structure 
necessary  to  meet  the  obligations,  but  if  we  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
obligation,  we  can  find  the  solution. 

“To  ear-mark  a  tax  for  education  is  dangerous  in  a  way.  I  would  say 
that  education  is  a  first  charge  and  that  first  things  must  come  first. 
There  is  a  necessary  minimum  standard  of  training  which  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  all.  Beyond  that  stage,  contributions  might  be  made  by  the 
Government  to  correspond  with  the  sacrifices  made  on  the  other  side.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  do  anything  in  a  dramatic  way;  first  you  must  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  you  are  aiming  to  do,  and  second,  a  definite  policy  to 
follow  step  by  step,  year  by  year,  towards  that  ideal.  That  it  is  governed 
by  the  financial  position  of  the  Government,  I  have  no  doubt.  We  are 
limited  by  actualities  after  all,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  if  you  have  a  clear 
idea  of  rural  education  along  those  broader  lines  it  would  mean  an  advance, 
and  if  this  larger  area  can  be  brought  into  being  as  rapidly  as  possible 
it  would  mean  a  great  step  forward. 


“I  have  sometimes  felt  that  with  the  set-up  we  have  at  present  there  is 
not  much  more  we  can  do,  that  there  are  limitations  that  so  circumscribe 
us  that  we  are  prevented  from  going  further  along  the  road  with  the 
present  organization.  You  can  require  higher  standards  in  teachers,  give  a 
little  further  supervision,  a  few  library  books,  etc.,  but  when  that  is  done, 
it  is  all.  The  rigidity  in  the  thinking  of  the  local  trustees  with  regard 
to  their  own  district,  limitation  of  resources,  materials,  etc.,  circumscribe 
them  and  ties  them  down.  One  can  measure  their  thinking  and  their 
usefulness  by  the  area  they  govern. 

“There  is  a  growing  opinion  in  favour  of  the  larger  unit.  More  public 
sentiment  is  evident  in  favour  of  a  change  to  a  larger  unit  than  before. 

“It  is  remarkable  how  often,  when  canvassing  the  system,  we  are  faced 
with  difficulty  because  of  the  set-up  we  have.  I  am  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  smaller  individual  problems 
under  discussion  would  disappear  if  an  adjustment  to  the  larger  unit  were 
made.  I  am  not  hopeful  that  we  can  get  much  further  until  we  can  work 
out  something  of  this  sort.  It  might  be  wise  to  start  with  a  demonstration 
first,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more  centralization  with  respect  to  city 
schools  also.  It  would  raise  the  efficiency. 

“The  great  handicap  that  the  idea  of  the  larger  unit  faced  was  the  fact 
that  people  felt  it  was  being  forced  upon  them  a  little  too  quickly.  The 
ground  was  not  prepared.  The  feeling  has  changed  to  a  large  extent,  but 
there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  people  opposed  to  it.  The  thought  has 
been  expressed  that  something  attractive  could  perhaps  be  offered  in  the 
cas  of  districts  enterting  into  such  a  plan.  A  beginning  might  be  encour¬ 
aged  through  additional  grants.” 


The  Executive  of  the  United  Farmers  and  the  United  Farm  Women’s 
Associations  gave  voice  to  a  similar  view  in  the  following  terms: 

“Facilities:  At  the  outset  we  desire  to  lay  down  the  claim  that  every 
child  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  community,  in  this  instance  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  to  secure  the  groundwork  of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
education. 

“Our  Alberta  community  is  less  than  half  a  century  old.  Its  principal 
development  has  taken  place  within  the  past  thirty  years.  In  that  period 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  erecting  fine  educational  plants  in  our 
urban  centres.  The  facilities  for  education  in  these  urban  centres  stand 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  primitive  conditions  still  obtaining  in  rural 
districts.  There  is  a  serious  inequity  in  this  which  should  be  removed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

“Administration:  The  Province  is  an  economic  unit.  The  wealth  ex¬ 
pressed  in  fine  urban  equipment  has  been  garnered  or  made  possible  by  the 
production  of  our  Alberta  farms.  That  civilization  has  followed  certain 
lines  of  development  and  thereby  caused  the  disparity  to  which  we  refer 
is  not  any  reason  why  this  Alberta  community  should  not  determine  that 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  these  inequities  shall  be  removed  and  the 
Province  treated  as  a  complete  social  and  economic  unit  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  our  youth.” 
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Mr.  I.  V.  Hall,  Manager  of  the  Grants  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  appeared  before  the  Committee  and  gave  evidence  as  indicated  in 
the  following: 

“For  equalization  grants,  the  appropriation  this  year  is  $180,000,  and 
this  sum  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  needs. 

“The  limitation  of  75%  of  teacher’s  salary  payable  in  grants,  applies  to 
high  schools  as  well  as  elementary  schools. 

“The  total  amount  of  grants  paid  has  not  been  lowered  in  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  more  rooms  in  operation.  The  average  amount  per  room 
is  greater  because  there  are  more  rooms  getting  $3  per  day. 

“As  compard  with  Alberta,  some  provinces  pay  higher  grants  and  some 
lower.  Saskatchewan’s  are  higher.  I  believe  that  in  Saskatchewan  they 
propose  to  restore  the  $1.50  per  day  as  compared  with  our  90c  per  day. 

“We  might,  to  advantage,  distribute  grants  on  a  different  basis.  I 
would  reduce  the  amounts  given  on  a  daily  basis,  i.e.,  90c,  $2.00,  $3.00,  etc., 
and  would  greatly  increase  what  we  now  know  as  the  “26  (a)  grant.”  This 
is  the  fairest  grant  being  paid  today.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  discard  all 
other  bases,  where  there  is  a  district  rich  enough  to  maintain  its  own 
school  with  a  reasonable  mill  rate.  We  have  districts  in  this  Province, 
operating  their  schools  on  a  rate  of  5  mills,  that  are  able  to  instruct  their 
children  as  far  as  Grades  IX  and  X,  with  good  equipment;  whereas  some 
other  districts  have  a  rate  of  50  or  60  mills. 

“Accordingly  I  think  that  we  could  use  the  money  we  now  have  for 
grants  more  effectively  if  it  were  thus  distributed.  Under  this  system  there 
would  require  to  be  certain  definite  controls.  It  might  be  put  into  effect 
without  the  larger  unit,  but  it  would  not  be  as  effective.  The  cost  of  the 
larger  unit  is  not  higher  when  compared  with  the  service  obtained.  Each 
child  has  the  right  to  the  same  kind  of  education  as  every  other  child  in 
the  Province.  A  larger  area  would  entail  less  expense  in  administration, 
in  settling  disputes,  and  in  audits;  and  as  a  result  there  could  be  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  in  such  a  way  that  all  children  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  what  we  call  a  minimum  of  education.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Hall  said  that  he  considered  the  Department  should  en¬ 
courage  rural  districts  to  build  up  a  library,  and  believed  that  at  the  present 
time  in  some  districts  we  find  books  that  are  practically  useless. 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  pay  the  Library  Grant  at  least,  even  if  we 
cut  down  other  grants.  The  Library  Grant  encourages  the  board  to  build 
up  a  library  which  is  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  school,  and 
a  great  many  local  boards  do  not  realize  the  value  of  that  equipment  and 
do  not  buy  any  books. 

“At  present  the  Library  Grant  is  based  on  the  inspector’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  He  grades  the  districts  with  a  certain  percentage  for  teacher,  school 
house,  grounds,  and  equipment.  For  a  maximum  of  100%,  the  district 
receives  a  grant  of  fifteen  cents  per  day,  and  there  is  a  sliding  scale  down 
to  five  cents  per  day  for  a  grading  of  50%.  This  grant,  however,  is  paid 
only  for  the  first  six  years  after  a  school  is  established.” 

The  views  of  Dr.  Wallace,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
regarding  the  financing  of  schools,  are  revealed  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  evidence: 

“I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  question  of  finance  of  school  districts,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  some  such  plan  as  Mr.  Baker  brought  in  some  years 
ago  is  imperative  to  improve  the  educational  system  and  the  situation  as  it 
is  today. 

“I  hope  that  the  larger  unit  can  be  brought  into  being.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  prepared  for  the  remodelling  of  the  control  of  education  at  the 
present  time,  but  there  can  be  some  adjustments.  (Dr.  Wallace  drew  com¬ 
parison  between  the  parish  school  control  and  county  control  in  the  Old 
Country.)  The  parish  school  was  left  set  up  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  building  and  equipment,  but  with  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  teacher.  The  teachers  are  entirely  free  from  the  administration  of  the 
local  board.  There  is  a  real  educationist  in  authority  to  deal  with  all 
these  matters,  to  recommend  teachers  to  districts,  settle  disputes,  pay 
salaries,  etc.” 
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The  Larger  Administrative  Unit. 

The  executive  of  the  U.F.A.  and  the  U.F.W.A.  organizations  have  made 
the  following  observations: 

“The  wealth  expressed  in  fine  urban  school  equipment  has  been 
garnered  from  or  made  possible  largely  by  the  production  of  our  Alberta 
farms  and  from  the  wealth  produced  by  the  Province  as  a  whole.  That 
civilization  has  followed  certain  lines  of  development  and  thereby  caused 
the  disparity  to  which  we  refer,  is  no  reason  why  this  Alberta  community 
should  not  determine  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  these  inequalities 
shall  be  removed  and  the  community  treated  as  a  complete  social  and 
economic  unit  for  the  purpose  of  educating  our  youth. 

“The  direction  of  the  educational  policy  and  the  control  of  teachers  by 
local  school  boards,  is  an  anachronism  which  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  at  no  distant  date  the  Province 
of  Alberta  must  be  organized  and  legislation  enacted  so  as  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  all  major  factors  in  our  educational 
system  upon  the  Provincial  Government,  allowing  such  local  autonomy 
as  will  serve  to  secure  a  local  interest  in  our  institutions  and  system  and 
promote  the  maximum  social  efficiency.” 

That  the  leaders  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance  are  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  the  larger  unit  is  attested  by  their  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
The  A.T.A.  says: 

“It  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  that  the  greatest  impediment  to 
progress  is  the  old,  worn-out,  small,  inelastic  conglomeration  of  units  of 
administration,  known  as  the  rural  school  districts.  We  have  over  three 
thousand  rural  school  districts  in  Alberta,  independent  and  autonomous, 
and  their  too-immediate  system  of  local  control  of  certain  features  of 
education  has  an  effect  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  at  first  sight  it 
might  be  supposed  to  produce.  Instead  of  there  being  a  wide  variety  in 
types  of  administration,  there  is  an  invariably  uniform  system  everywhere. 
What  is  technically  autonomous  and  presumably  elastic  is  really  stereo¬ 
typed  and  inelastic;  and  almost  the  only  feature  breaking  the  monotony 
is  the  inequalities  of  assessment  of  the  various  districts. 

“The  school  board,  under  normal  conditions,  is  able  to  operate  the 
school  the  whole  year  round,  or  perhaps  pay  the  teacher  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars  more  than  the  adjoining  district,  which  has  just  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  so  that  the  children  can  go  to  school.  ‘School’  means  providing 
a  building,  paying  the  debentures,  getting  enough  money  to  pay  the 
teacher,  and  carrying  on  as  long  as  the  funds  hold  out.  The  final  result  is 
that  any  two  schools  in  the  rural  areas,  just  as  long  as  they  are  in  actual 
operation,  are  as  like  as  two  peas,  and  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  average  school  board  member,  and  the  average  ratepayer, 
results  inevitably  in  a  uniform  standard  of  mediocrity — carrying  on  with 
minimum  requirements,  satisfied  if  the  Department  of  Education,  through 
its  inspectors  of  schools,  has  nothing  adverse  to  say. 

“This  too-immediate  form  of  local  control,  in  its  actual  working  out, 
makes  a  misnomer  of  the  term  ‘local  autonomy.’  Autonomy  implies  free¬ 
dom  to  exert  initiative,  independence  of  action,  and  varied  procedure,  but 
our  autonomy  (so-called)  results  only  in  the  casting  of  every  school  in 
the  same  mould. 

“Freedom  of  initiative  cannot  be  exercised  unless  there  be  knowledge 
to  produce  the  capacity  to  exercise  it,  and  the  same  applies  to  independence 
of  action.  No  matter  how  keen  on  education,  how  well-informed  the  odd 
rural  school  board  member  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  so  much 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  every  ratepayer  who  feels  and  often  exercises 
his  right  to  interfere  and  cause  trouble  with  teacher  or  board,  that  the 
board  member  must  needs  either  resign  or  let  things  be  run  in  his  district 
m  the  same  old  way  as  they  are  run  in  other  districts.  The  teacher  and 
the  school  are  visibly  the  recipients  of  taxes,  and  every  dollar  spent  or 

saved  on  the  teacher’s  salary  means  so  much — so  many  cents _ spent  or 

saved  by  the  individual  taxpayer,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
no  individual  taxpayer  nor  school  board  member  can,  in  the  very  nature 

°  things,  do  other  than  think  in  terms  of  individual  experience  only 

they  cannot  think  or  act  provincially,  and  the  system  of  autonomy  (so- 
LdiicUy  aeieais  itseii* 
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“The  municipality  as  a  unit  already  exists  in  Alberta,  and  is  now  the 
tax  collecting  authority  for  most  of  the  rural  schools.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  step  towards  a  larger  unit  of  administration  would  be  to  dissolve 
the  small  districts  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  make  the  municipality  the 
unit  of  administration  for  educational  purposes,  as  for  other  social  services 
— hospitalization,  roads,  etc.  It  is  apparent  that  the  municipality  is  not 
the  ideal  unit  at  the  present  time,  since  many  of  them  are  too  small  to 
become  an  efficient  unit  of  administration  finally.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  low  potentialities  for  supporting  the  educational  system  as  between 
municipalities  would  apply  as  between  rural  school  districts  today.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  argument  applies  (in  lesser  degree,  of  course,  as 
the  unit  of  administration  be  larger)  if  a  county  system  were  instituted.” 

Mr.  L.  B.  Yule,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Edmonton,  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  Committee: 

“As  to  preserving  the  district  system  because  of  its  so-called  democracy, 
we  may  state  that  the  chief  reason  for  demanding  its  abolition  is  that  it  is 
the  most  undemocratic  system  that  could  be  devised.  The  essence  of 
democracy  is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
district  system  not  only  fails  to  provide  such  a  system,  but  makes  any 
approach  to  equality  impossible.” 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  head  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta, 
says  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  larger  unit: 

“We  leave  to  experts  the  devising  of  systems  of  organization  that  are 
administratively  efficient  and  politically  acceptable.  We  begin  with  the 
assumption  that  an  area  comprising  about  forty  or  fifty  districts  is  large 
enough  to  function  as  an  educational  unit.  We  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  such  an  area  can  be  organized  and  that  a  small  board  of,  say,  five 
members  could  successfully  carry  on  its  business.  The  board  would  have 
responsibility  for  providing  secondary  schools  in  the  larger  area.  We 
assume  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  Grade  IX  and  X  classes  out 
of  the  small  local  districts  and  make  provision  for  them  in  central  schools. 
The  board,  after  studying  secondary  school  needs  throughout  the  area, 
would  decide  how  many  secondary  schools,  suitably  distributed  through 
the  large  district,  would  adequately  serve  the  pupils.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  discussion,  that  four  schools  appeared  sufficient.  These  four 
schools  could  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the  large  area  served  and 
in  each  a  different  type  of  course  would  be  given  in  the  senior  school. 
Since  there  is  a  common  core  of  subjects  in  the  junior  schools  with  only 
two  electives  in  the  entire  two  years’  work,  all  four  schools  would  give 
work  up  to  and  including  the  present  Grade  X.  One  of  the  senior  schools 
would  be  specializing  in  Matriculation  and  Normal  Entrance  studies,  a 
second  in  shop  courses,  a  third  in  agricultural  and  commercial  work,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  General  High  School  course.  Probably  two  of  the  schools 
should  concentrate  upon  the  general  courses  only. 

“What  would  be  some  of  the  results  of  this  re-organization? 

“(1)  The  schools  would  be  graded,  and  qualified  teachers  would  be  in 
charge. 

“(2)  There  would  be  a  variety  of  secondary  school  courses  offered  in 
each  area,  and  this  is  just  what  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  small  non- 
specialized  high  school  or  mixed  elementary  and  high  school. 

“(3)  Pupils  living  anywhere  in  the  centre  of  the  district  would  have  a 
choice  of  four  schools  which  they  could  attend  quite  conveniently.  Pupils 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  area  would  be  rather  removed  from  some  of 
the  schools.  They  would  be  required  to  leave  home  while  attending 
Grades  XI  and  XII. 

“(4)  Pupils  who  do  not  succeed  with  their  school  work  who  reach  early 
adolescence  could  be  taken  from  the  regular  classes  and  transferred  to  the 
school  giving  them  shop  courses  and  manual  work.  These  pupils  would 
be  transferred  according  to  age  or  interests,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
examination  records. 

“(5)  Libraries  could  be  maintained  more  successfully  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

“(6)  Teachers’  residences  could  be  established  and  proper  housing  con¬ 
ditions  maintained. 

“(7)  The  necessity  for  conducting  many  high  school  examinations  would 
disappear. 
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“(8)  The  secondary  schools  could,  in  many  instances,  be  accredited  as 
they  are  graded  and  approach  in  efficiency  the  standards  now  prevailing  in 
the  town  schools. 

“(9)  The  work  in  elementary  grades  would  improve  because  teachers 
now  worrying  and  scattering  their  attention  over  the  work  of  nine,  ten  or 
eleven  grades  would  confine  their  attention  to  the  elementary  grades. 

“(10)  Supervision  could  replace  inspection  (if  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
can  be  found).  A  superintendent  of  schools  might  have  charge  of  two 
larger  units.  Assisting  him  would  be  the  supervisors.  While  the  superin¬ 
tendent  could  continue  the  various  duties  now  assigned  to  inspectors,  the 
supervisors  would  give  their  entire  time  to  the  educational  problems  of 
the  class-room.” 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ottewell,  writing  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees’  Association,  states: 

“Under  the  existing  condition  we  have  in  the  rural  areas: 

“(a)  Continuation  schools  where  one  teacher  in  addition  to  teaching  the 
elementary  grades  is  expected  to  teach  one  or  two  high  school  grades.  This 
is  fair  neither  to  the  teacher  nor  the  pupils.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  all 
the  grades  cannot  receive  the  necessary  attention,  and  the  work  of  the 
entire  school  is  likely  to  suffer  to  the  detriment  of  the  teacher's  reputation. 
At  best,  it  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  substitute  for  work  done  in  a  real  high 
school. 

“(b)  The  rural  high  school  organized  by  including  the  areas  of  a  number 
of  ordinary  school  districts.  This  seems  to  me  both  expensive  and  in¬ 
efficient,  owing  to  the  small  enrolment  possible  within  an  area  practicable 
from  the  standpoint  of  transportation. 

“Centralized  residential  schools  could  be  made  large  enough  so  that  a 
very  comprehensive  offering  in  the  way  of  diversified  courses  could  be 
made.  It  could  contain  most  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  present  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  academic,  technical,  and  vocational  high  schools. 
Well  trained  teachers  could  be  employed,  as  the  classes  could  be  large 
enough  so  that  every  teacher  would  be  carrying  the  maximum  load  in  his 
or  her  field. 

“The  arguments  I  have  advanced  above  are,  of  course,  contingent  upon 
a  fairly  complete  reorganization  of  school  administration.  It  would  appear 
to  me  they  are  utterly  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  we  cling  to  the 
present  four  or  five  mile  square  rural  school  district  as  an  autonomous 
unit  of  school  administration.  Subsidiary  questions  regarding  inspection, 
supervision,  etc.,  would  resolve  themselves  if  the  reorganization  suggested 
could  be  effected. 

“The  larger  unit  of  school  administration  I  consider  essential  in  any  plan 
of  efficient  administration  for  rural  schools.  Complete  centralization  be¬ 
yond  that  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  standards  and  the  framing  of 
suitable  courses  of  study  is,  I  think,  undesirable.  There  should,  however, 
be  a  measure  of  centralization  for  purposes  of  rural  education  somewhat 
comparable  to  that  now  in  effect  in  the  larger  city  school  systems.  In  each 
enlarged  unit  there  should  be  at  least  one  competent  superintendent  of 
schools  intimately  in  touch  with  all  the  schools  in  his  area,  giving  some¬ 
what  the  same  service  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  system 
now  gives.  He  should  have  such  supervisory  assistance  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  work  effective.” 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association, 
stated: 

“The  school  trustees  have  shown  definite  opposition  towards  the  larger 
unit  at  their  conventions  even  as  late  as  last  February,  when  they  showed 
a  decided  attitude  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  growing  in  favour, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  yet  it  would  get  a  majority  vote  at 
the  convention. 

“The  objection  to  the  larger  unit  is,  without  question,  the  lowering  of 
the  authority  of  the  local  boards.  Also  it  is  thought  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  to  have  the  trustees  too  far  removed  from  the  schools  for  which 
they  are  lesponsible,  i.e.,  that  it  would  be  for  the  inspector  or  supervisor 
who  would  be  doing  the  work  and  who  would  really  be  responsible,  but 
it  would  be  charged  up  to  the  school  board  just  the  same.” 
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Asked  by  the  Committee  if  she  knew  of  any  constructive  ideas  that  the 
Trustees’  Association  would  like  to  see  put  into  effect,  looking  to  better  service 
in  rural  areas,  Mrs.  Rogers  said: 

“They  would  like  to  see  more  inspection.  Rural  school  teachers  need 
more  help  in  supervision  than  at  present  given  them.  The  inspectors  at 
present  do  all  they  can  in  the  short  time  that  they  spend  at  the  schools.” 

Q. — Is  the  Trustees’  Association  satisfied  with  the  training  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools,  at  the  present  time? 

A. — “A  great  number  who  go  through  Normal  school  are  products  of 
the  graded  schools  and  go  out  to  rural  schools  under  a  handicap  of  not 
knowing  the  situation.  If  the  period  of  rural  practice  teaching  could  be 
extended  it  would  be  very  valuabale  indeed.” 

Experiments  in  Merging  of  Schools. 

Two  experiments  have  been  tried  in  recent  years  which  resemble  in  many 
respects  a  large  administrative  unit,  but  which  have  been  brought  into  being 
without  in  any  way  changing  or  modifying  The  Alberta  School  Act.  These 
experiments  may  be  termed  the  Turner  Valley  merger  and  the  Berry  Creek 
merger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  instances  occurred  respectively  in 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  in  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  areas  of  the 
Province.  The  Turner  Valley  experiment  shows  what  can  be  done  in  an  area 
of  great  potential  wealth  and  high  taxable  values.  The  Berry  Creek  area  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  drouth-stricken  country,  and  may  be  considered  the  least 
wealthy  section,  being  an  area  of  very  low  taxable  values.  They  are  thus  at 
the  two  extremes,  one  being  of  unusual  wealth  and  the  other  of  unusual  poverty. 

(a)  Turner  Valley  Experiment. 

Inspector  D.  M.  Sullivan,  formerly  Official  Trustee  of  the  district,  gave 
evidence  as  follows: 

“On  the  29th  of  October,  1929,  there  was  effected  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Turner  Valley  school  district,  the  Black  Diamond  village  district,  the 
Glen  Mede  district,  with  parts  of  the  Uphill  and  Lineham.  Since  then, 
development  in  the  south  has  necessitated  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
Uphill  district.  As  the  average  school  district  is  about  four  miles  square, 
the  new  district  became  as  big  as  four  ordinary  districts.  It  is  over  fifteen 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  five  to  six  miles  wide,  and  extends  in  a 
general  south-easterly  direction  following  the  path  of  the  derricks. 

“Building  operations,  including  fencing  and  equipment,  were  provided 
for  in  the  1930  budget,  as  well  as  purchases  of  sites  in  a  flourishing  area 
where  land  values  were  soaring.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
assessment  was  more  equitable,  and  a  great  many  things  were  assessed 
which  had  previously  escaped,  the  mill  rate  was  not  raised,  and  taking 
account  of  the  rebates  to  offset  the  old  districts’  assets,  the  net  tax  of 
landowners,  in  spite  of  the  building  expansion,  was  less  than  the  previous 
year.  All  buildings  were  fully  modern,  with  hardwood  floors,  electric 
lighting,  gas  heating,  up-to-date  ventilation  and  toilets,  equipment  the 
best  that  money  could  buy.  Every  effort  was  made  the  first  year  to  provide 
good  accommodation  and  good  teachers. 

Measures  for  Improving  Health  and  Hygiene. 

“It  was  felt  that  children  living  in  an  environment  such  as  obtains  in 
any  highly  industrialized  community  were  entitled  to  advantages  of  health 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  in  a  large  city.  With  this  in  mind,  the  educational 
authorities  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  special  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Calgary  children,  and  decided  to  emulate  their  urban  neighbour.  An 
agreement  was  reached  with  three  doctors  living  in  the  valley  for  regular 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  a  district  nurse  was  engaged.  Children 
were  thoroughly  examined  by  the  doctors  and  nurse,  and  inoculated. 
Teeth,  tonsils  and  eyes  were  carefully  examined,  and  it  was  found  that 
55  children  had  defective  eyesight.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  a 
Calgary  specialist  of  Province-wide  repute,  to  perform  the  tonsil  opera- 
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tions.  This  necessitated  hospital  services,  which  were  also  arranged  for 
at  a  favourable  rate.  The  children  were  taken  to  Calgary  and  brought 
back  after  a  day  in  the  hospital.  A  reputable  eye  specialist  came  several 
days  to  the  Valley  and  re-examined  sixty  children,  of  whom  forty-two 
were  found  to  be  in  pressing  need  of  glasses.  The  optometrist  recom¬ 
mended  accompanied  him,  and  prescribed  the  necessary  lenses  made  by  a 
reliable  firm  at  close  prices.  Anaesthetics  for  the  tonsil  operations  were 
administered  by  the  Valley  doctors  at  a  favourable  rate.  The  total  cost  of 
all  these  services,  including  medical  and  nursing  supervision,  tonsil  opera¬ 
tions,  hospital  fees,  anaesthetics,  car  hire,  eye  examinations,  purchase  of 
glasses,  was  $2,134,  or,  in  other  words,  a  complete  medical  bill  of  health 
for  the  sum  of  $4.15  per  child.  It  was  stipulated  that  those  who  were 
able  to  pay  for  this  service  should  do  so,  and  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
was  so  defrayed  by  grateful  parents.  These  children  were  given  medical 
services  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  usual  cost,  and  in  every  case 
the  very  best  practitioners  were  engaged.  No  child  was  deprived  of  these 
benefits  through  poverty;  in  fact,  it  was  felt  that  the  children  of  poverty- 
stricken  parents,  of  whom  there  are  very  many  in  the  Valley,  were  more 
deserving  of  these  services  than  their  more  fortunate  companions.  In  all 
schools  milk  was  delivered  each  morning,  and  teachers  reported  that 
children  suffering  from  malnutrition  immediately  took  on  a  new  lease  of 
life,  climbing  rapidly  to  new  heights  in  competition  with  their  fellows. 
For  a  time  nursing  and  medical  services  were  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Health  through  Dr.  Saunders  and  his  staff  of  nurses  at  High  River. 
This  included  systematic  inspections  and  inoculations  at  no  cost  to  the 
district.  A  musical  instructor  was  engaged,  and  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
rooms  had  music  on  the  time-table  twice  a  week.  Pianos  were  installed 
in  the  schools  and  the  children  progressed  so  rapidly  that  concerts  were 
held  in  three  parts  of  the  Valley  twice  a  year,  and  classes  entered  at 
Easter  in  the  Calgary  Musical  Festival  won  many  awards.  Playground 
apparatus  was  set  up  in  each  school,  and  in  the  fine  weather  outdoor 
sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  were  practised  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  playground  supervisor. 


Costs. 

“The  sum  paid  out  the  first  year  for  building  purposes  alone  was 
$31,403.72.  The  assets  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  in 
November,  1929,  were  $12,169.09.  Today  buildings,  equipment,  and  sup¬ 
plies  owned  outright  by  the  amalgamated  district  are  valued  well  over 
$45,000.00.  And,  in  addition,  there  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1933, 
$34,000.00  in  the  bank.  Taxes  unpaid  at  the  end  of  1932  were  30%.  The 
tax  rate  for  1932  was  11  mills  on  personal  property  and  10  mills  on  realty. 

“About  a  year  after  the  amalgamation  took  place  the  ratepayers  were 
called  together  and  an  accounting  was  given  them  by  the  Official  Trustee 
in  preference  to  a  duly  elected  school  board.  This  is  direct  evidence  of 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  arrangements.” 

( b )  The  Berry  Creek  Experiment. 

Inspector  L.  A.  Thurber,  Official  Trustee  of  the  Berry  Creek  merger,  gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  Thurber’s  report  was  as  follows: 

“The  greatest  difficulty  in  operating  schools  was  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Hanna  inspectorate,  known  as  the  Berry  Creek  area.  In  this 
particular  section  there  were  at  one  time  four  organized  municipalities 
having  sixty-seven  organized  school  districts  and  unorganized  territory 
equal  to  about  ten  school  districts.  In  the  early  part  of  1932  the  four 
municipalities  were  organized  as  one.  The  school  facilities  were  in  a  very 
bad  way.  Many  of  the  districts  were  depopulated;  others  had  too  few 
children  to  operate  a  school  even  if  funds  were  available.  Some  had  been 
closed  for  years,  and  had  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money  in  the  bank,  while 
nearby  might  be  a  district  with  fifteen  or  twenty  children  to  educate.  In 
some  instances  these  operating  schools  had  a  very  small  assessed  valuation. 
This  meant  that  an  oppressive  burden  was  laid  on  those  districts  where 
there  were  children,  while  the  districts  that  did  not  have  children  were 
putting  money  in  the  bank  each  year  on  a  very  low  mill  rate. 

Mr.  Goiman,  then  Chief  Inspector,  came  down  in  the  early  spring  of 
1933,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  situation  and  consultation  with  the 
Minister,  suggested  setting  up  a  large  unit  of  administration  covering  the 
whole  of  the  above  area.  Meetings  were  called  at  several  points  to 
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discuss  the  situation  with  the  people  and  to  get  their  reaction  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  At  each  of  these  meetings  a  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  change.  As  a  result 
of  this  vote  the  Berry  Creek  S.D.  No.  4617  was  created,  including  within 
its  boundaries  the  sixty-seven  old  districts  and  all  of  the  unorganized 
territory  in  that  area.  It  is  nearly  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
about  forty  miles  from  east  to  west. 

“In  view  of  the  details  to  be  attended  to,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  an 
official  trustee  for  the  time.  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurber,  school  inspector  of 
Hanna,  was  appointed  to  this  position  in  June,  1933,  as  well  as  administrator 
of  the  individual  districts,  in  order  that  their  assets  and  liabilities  might  be 
cleared  up.  He  found  that  there  were  cash  assets  of  approximately 
$11,000,  while  the  liabilities  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $75,000,  $60,000 
of  which  was  Government  advances  to  various  districts  for  operating 
purposes  during  the  good  years. 

“To  sum  up:  An  area  having  67  organized  districts,  with  mill  rates 
varying  all  the  way  from  three  to  thirty,  was  reorganized  as  a  single 
district  with  a  ten  mill  rate  over  the  entire  area.  In  some  instances  this 
meant  a  higher  tax,  but  in  operating  districts  it  meant  a  very  much  lower 
school  tax.  In  one  instance  the  school  tax  last  year  was  $16.80  per 
quarter  section;  on  the  same  quarter  this  year  it  was  $4.80;  and  this  was 
not  the  extreme  by  any  means.  Schools  were  placed  to  the  best  advantage 
to  take  care  of  the  pupils,  and  two  straight  high  school  rooms  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Better  service  was  given  than  had  existed  before  at  a  considerably 
lower  cost. 

“We  are  operating  twenty-six  rooms  at  present,  but  I  expect  that  this 
will  be  cut  to  twenty-three  for  the  coming  fall  term.  It  cost  the  old 
districts  $25,020.04  to  operate  for  the  spring  term.  In  the  fall  term  we  paid 
back  salaries  of  the  districts  in  the  amount  of  $8,126.42.  We  spent  $1,026.00 
for  moving  and  repairing  schools  and  other  buildings,  an  outlay  which  will 
not  be  incurred  again.  There  were  sundry  accounts  of  $494.61  chargeable 
to  the  old  districts.  Our  total  cost  chargeable  to  operation  for  the  fall 
term  was  $10,859.74  compared  to  the  above  $25,020.04  of  the  old  districts 
for  the  six  months  of  the  spring  term.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we 
have  made  an  adjustment  on  the  salaries,  and  at  the  present  time  our 
total  pay-roll  is  $1,870.00  per  month.  This  will  be  cut  by  $195.00  per  month 
this  fall.  Our  total  cost  of  operating  for  the  whole  year  ending  June  30th, 
1934,  will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $25,500.00,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  it  cost  the  old  districts  to  operate  for  the  spring  term  only 
of  1933. 

“We  have  cleared  off  all  the  old  debentures  with  one  exception.  We 
have  maintained  two  purely  high  school  rooms,  four  rooms  where  the 
work  of  high  school  and  senior  public  school  grades  is  taught  and  twenty- 
two  public  school  rooms. 

“There  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  working  out  the  scheme, 
and  the  people  who  have  children  going  to  school  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
we  are  giving  the  best  type  of  service  that  they  could  possibly  get.  If 
there  are  any  strenuous  objections  to  the  scheme  I  have  not  heard  them. 
We  have  been  able  pretty  well  to  centralize  the  rooms  operating  so  that 
they  take  care  of  the  pupils  in  a  fairly  comfortable  manner.  Where 

people  are  long  distances  away  from  school  we  are  paying  conveyance  at 

the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day,  half  of  it  in  taxes.  At  five  centres  we 
have  provided  buildings  that  are  used  as  dormitories.  These  were  put 
there  after  cpnsultation  with  the  parents,  and  a  decision  was  reached  that 
this  would  be  the  best  way  in  which  to  take  care  of  the  pupils.  There 
have  also  been  unavoidable  expenditures  this  first  year  that  will  not  occur 
again.  On  this  present  basis  our  salaries  for  teachers,  janitors,  and 

secretary  will  run  to  $18,700  for  a  ten  months’  term.” 

Berry  Creek  School  District’s  annual  statement  for  1934  has  just  been  prepared, 
showing  a  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  Berry  Creek  Area  of  $13,000.00  by  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  their  schools  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1934.  The 
figures  and  facts  which  have  been  compiled  following  little  more  than  a 
year’s  operation  indicate  that  the  cost  of  operation  was  reduced  from  $37,000.00 
to  $23,395.00  ill  one  year’s  time,  with  a  better  school  service  for  the  area 

affected. 
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Education  in  Sparsely  Settled  Districts. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Balfour,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Grande  Prairie,  and 
now  High  School  Inspector,  favours  the  establishment  of  residential  schools  in 
the  sparsely  settled  districts.  The  same  view  is  held  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Staples, 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association,  who  advocates 
the  establishment  of  residential  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  especially 
where  the  products  of  the  farm  might  be  used  as  part-payment  for  board.  He 
feels  that  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  parents  to  secure  an 
education-  will  make  that  education  of  more  value  and  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

Inspector  J.  L.  Gibault,  of  St.  Paul,  says: 

“During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  an  important  influx  of 
settlers  into  all  parts  of  the  inspectorate,  and  especially  into  the  Bonnyville 
district.  In  that  time,  twenty  new  school  districts  were  organized,  the 
majority  of  which  are  now  operating.  Ten  others,  which  will  serve  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  children  each  on  the  average,  will  be  organized  as  soon 
as  local  financial  circumstances  permit. 

“All  of  these  organizations  are  pioneer  in  nature,  with  a  log  school 
erected  by  voluntary  labour  and  financed  entirely  by  an  initial  grant  of 
$150.00  issued  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  This  Government 
assistance  has  proved  invaluable  and  should  be  continued. 

“These  new  districts  are  approximately  four  miles  square  containing 
from  forty  to  fifty-five  assessable  quarter  sections  of  land,  practically  all 
of  which  are  held  under  homestead  entry.  The  land  is  moderately 
timbered  and  quite  fertile,  but  very  little  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 
Consequently,  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  is  low. 

“Up  to  the  present  the  newly-organized  school  districts  have  been  able 
to  operate  quite  successfully  by  means  of  the  large  Government  grants 
which  they  have  received.  With  the  new  amendment  to  The  Grants  Act,  a 
difficult  situation  will  arise  in  some  districts,  which  may  necessitate  the 
recommendation  of  special  assistance. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  local  log  school  is  the  proper  solution  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  in  newly-settled  areas.  It  is  what  the  people  want, 
providing  the  grants  are  sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  continued  operation 
of  the  school.” 
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Part  IV. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  information  furnished  by 
teachers,  secretaries  of  school  districts  and  official  auditors: 

In  5,782  rooms  or  departments  of  3,428  school  districts  of  all  types,  the 
enrolment  was  172,040  in  the  year  1934.  Of  this  enrolment  55,413  were  in  the 
rooms  of  59  city  and  town  schools,  5,760  in  18  separate  school  districts  and 
44,412  in  the  rooms  of  other  graded  schools.  There  were  7,146  pupils  in  222 
rooms  in  62  consolidations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  rural  graded  schools  in 
1934  was  18,338. 

The  number  of  secondary  grade  rooms,  including  commercial  and  technical, 
was  663,  being  an  increase  of  35  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  rooms 
in  graded  schools  in .  which  both  elementary  and  secondary  grade  work  was 
conducted  was  315,  being  24  less  than  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  97.2%  of  the  schools  in  operation  operated  over  160  days, 
and  the  average  number  of  days  the  schools  were  in  operation  was  192.68.  The 
average  monthly  percentage  of  attendance  was  90.18  of  the  monthly  enrolment. 

The  average  number  of  days  of  operation  in  ungraded  schools  was  191.71 
days,  and  in  graded  schools  197.58. 

At  the  close  of  1934  the  total  number  of  districts  of  all  types,  rural,  con¬ 
solidated,  town  and  village,  was  3,766.  The  number  of  consolidated  districts 
was  62  (comprising  202  units),  of  town  districts  71,  of  village  districts  149,  of 
rural  high  school  districts  16,  and  the  remaining  3,266,  rural  school  districts. 

The  number  of  rural  one-room  schools  in  operation  was  2,884. 

The  number  of  rural  schools  of  more  than  one  room  was  262.  The  number 
of  rural  rooms  in  operation  was  3,454.  The  number  of  pupils  in  one-room 
rural  schools  was  65,928.  All  village  and  town  schools  embrace  rural  territory 
and  serve  their  needs.  In  these  schools,  which  cover  the  entire  settled  part  of 
the  Province,  84,266  rural  pupils  secure  their  education. 

In  the  ungraded  schools  pupils  attended  on  an  average  149.20  days  and  in 
graded  schools  167.38  days.  The  cost  of  operation  per  pupil  per  day  in  1934 
was  .337c.  In  1924  the  cost  was  .455c  per  day,  a  decrease  of  26%.  Improved 
attendance  is  always  reflected  in  a  lower  cost  per  day  per  pupil,  since  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  are  served  by  the  same  overhead  cost. 


TABLE  I. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  returns  for  1931.  the  latest  year  for  which 

such  statistics  are  available. 


Total  population  of  Alberta  .  731,605 


Rural  .  453.097 

Urban  .  278,508 

- -  731,605 


Anglo-Saxon  origin 

European  origin  . 

Asiatic  origin  . 

Others  . 


389,238—53% 
320,648—44% 
4.929  {  W 
16.790  i  — « 3  to 


731,605 
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TABLE  II. 


SCHOOL  COSTS  RELATED  TO  PRODUCTION,  YEAR  1932 
Value  of  Products,  1932: 

Agricultural  .  $126,441,517.00 

Mining  .  21,183,312.00 

Manufacturing  .  55,293,832.00 

Income  from:  Forestry,  Trapping,  Fisheries,  Electric  Power, 

Construction,  Custom  and  Repair  work — Total  ... .  11,258,411.00 


Total .  $214,177,072.00 


Cost  of  operation  of  schools: 

Ungraded  .  $  3,289,162.00 

Graded  . .  6,845,430.00 


Total  .  $  10,134,592.00 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  would  appear  that  about  one  dollar  out  of 
every  twenty  of  the  value  of  Alberta’s  production  is  used  in  support  of  public 
schools,  elementary  and  secondary. 


TABLE  III. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES,  1933-1934. 

Cost  of  ungraded  schools,  per  room  .  $  996.29 

Cost  of  ungraded  schools,  per  pupil  .  43.73 

Average  salary  per  teacher  for  ungraded  schools  .  738.29 

Cost  of  graded  schools,  per  room  .  2,230.12 

Cost  of  graded  schools,  per  pupil  .  62.35 

Average  salary  per  teacher  for  graded  schools .  1,418.06 


Total  number  of  teachers: 

Rural  .  3,587 

Urban  .  2,325 

Number  of  districts  in  default  with  debenture  payments  .  402 


Total  of  debenture  payments  in  default  .  $176,000.00 

Total  amount  of  rural  teachers’  salaries  in  arrears .  265,720.61 


TABLE  IV. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

School  districts  in  existence  Dec.  31,  1933,  including  the  units  in  Consolidation  ...  3,656 

Number  of  Consolidations  in  existence  Dec.  31,  1933  .  62 

Number  of  School  District  units  in  Consolidation,  Dec.  31,  1933  .  202 

Number  of  School  Districts  established  in  1934,  Public  .  33 

Number  of  School  Districts  dissolved  in  1934 — Public  .  1 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  Province,  Dec.  31,  1934,  including  the  units  in 

Consolidation  .  3,688 

Number  of  Consolidations  in  existence,  Dec.  31,  1934  .  62 

Number  of  School  District  units  in  Consolidation,  Dec.  31,  1934  .  202 

Number  of  Rural  High  Schools  in  existence,  Dec.  31,  1934  .  16 

Number  of  units  in  Rural  High  Schools,  Dec.  31,  1934  ...  ;  .  78 


To  obtain  the  number  of  schools  that  could  operate,  deduct  the  number  of  units  in 
consolidations  from  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Province,  December  31,  1934. 
and  add  the  62  consolidations.  The  Rural  High  Schools  could  also  be  added,  as  they 
are  districts  within  districts. 


TABLE  V. 

PERIOD  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS  DURING  THE  YEAR  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Less  than  20  days  .  1,726 

Between  20  and  39  days  .  3,218 

Between  40  and  59  days  . 4,091 

Between  60  and  79  days  .  2,462 

Between  80  and  99  days  .  2,455 

Between  100  and  119  days  .  3,331 

Between  120  and  139  days  .  4,893 

Between  140  and  159  days  .  9,396 

Between  160  and  179  days  .  20,880 

Between  180  and  199  days  .  31,879 

200  days  and  over  .  462 


TABLE  VI. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  AND  DAYS 
ACTUALLY  OPERATED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Less  than  20  days  . 

Between  20  and  39  days  .  4 

Between  40  and  59  days  . 3 

Between  60  and  79  days  .  4 

Between  80  and  99  days  .  4 

Between  100  and  119  days  .  5 

Between  120  and  139  days  .  16 

Between  140  and  159  days  .  58 

Between  160  and  179  days  .  230 

Between  180  and  199  days  .  2,347 

200  days  and  over  .  475 
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TABLE 

VII. 

1923-24 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Aggregate  number  of  days  attended  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  . 

19.642.394.00 

26.880.167.50 

27,589,008.00 

Average  number  attending  each  day . 

105.852.14 

139,836.33 

141,869.90 

Average  monthly  percentage  of  attend¬ 
ance  . 

87.25 

88.69 

90.18 

Average  number  of  days  school  was 
open  during  the  year  . 

184.68 

192.56 

192.68 

Average  number  of  days  pupils  at¬ 
tended  during  the  year  . 

133.38 

159.06 

160.36 

Average  number  of  days  lost  by  pupils 
during  the  year  . 

76.62 

50.94 

49.64 

Percentage  proportionate  of  total  at¬ 
tendance  to  average  attendance  . 

71.83 

81.56 

82.46 

Percentage  proportionate  of  secondary  to 
elementary  grades  . 

10.04 

20.67 

21.33 

^Refers  to  the  relation  between  actual  daily  average  . 

attendance  and 

the  possible 

daily  average  attendance  under  perfect  regularity. 

TABLE  VIII. 

TABLE  SHOWING  PARTICULARS  RE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERA¬ 
TION,  ETC.,  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS  FROM  1905-1934,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Percentage 

Average 

Length 

Average 

Monthly 

Percentage 

S.D.  in 

S.D.  in 

Rooms  in 

of  S.D.  in 

School 

of 

Existence 

Operation 

Operation 

Operation 

Year 

Attendance 

1905  .... 

.  602 

476 

628 

79.07 

174.4 

1906  .... 

.  746 

570 

760 

76.41 

183.2 

1907 

.  902 

694 

945 

76.94 

159.6 

1908  .... 

.  1.070 

851 

1,135 

79.53 

160.0 

1909  .... 

.  1.250 

970 

1,323 

77.60 

163.2 

1910 

.  1.501 

1,195 

1,610 

79.60 

158.3 

1911 

.  1.784 

1,392 

1,902 

77.93 

157.0 

1912  .... 

.  2,029 

1.600 

2,229 

78.85 

178.8 

1913  .... 

.  2,235 

1,705 

2,511 

71.81 

178.3 

1914  ... 

.  2,360 

2,027 

2.898 

85.89 

181.4 

1915  .... 

.  2,478 

2,138 

3,082 

86.36 

181.5 

1916  .... 

.  2,598 

2.170 

3,143 

83.33 

184.1 

1917  .... 

.  2,773 

2,471 

3,497 

89.11 

182.5 

1918  .... 

.  2,964 

2,766 

3,933 

93.32 

180.5 

82.53 

1919  .... 

.  3,106 

2,796 

4,128 

90.02 

180.2 

82.51 

1920  .... 

.  3,215 

2,826 

4,289 

87.90 

183.0 

82.76 

1921-22 

.  3,367 

2,861 

4,485 

85.27 

187.7 

85.61 

1922-23 

.  3.388 

2,995 

4,729 

88.40 

184.6 

86.42 

1923-24 

.  3,409 

3.034 

4,742 

89.00 

184.7 

87.25 

1824-25 

.  3,431 

3,033 

4.759 

88.40 

184.7 

87.44 

1925-26 

.  3.463 

3,041 

4,803 

87.91 

187.6 

86.56 

1926-27 

.  3,515 

3,124 

4,977 

89.10 

188.4 

86.56 

1927-28 

.  3.571 

3,202 

5,148 

89.66 

184.6 

87.36 

1928-29 

.  3.640 

3,242 

5,345 

89.07 

187.9 

87.28 

1929-30 

.  3.720 

3,314 

5,558 

89.13 

190.2 

89.35 

1930-31 

.  3,755 

3,346 

5,624 

88.94 

192.7 

89.99 

1931-32 

.  3,788 

3,395 

5,729 

89.44 

195.0 

90.02 

1932-33 

.  3,734 

3,451 

5,796 

90.66 

192.5 

88.69 

1933-34 

.  3.766 

3,428 

5,782 

91.03 

192.7 

90.18 

The 

percentage  of  schools  able  to 

operate,  in 

operation,  is 

94%.  The 

total  of  3,766 

includes  the  202  units  in 

consolidation. 
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TABLE  IX. 


TABLE  SHOWING  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1933 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1933  . 

Proceeds  from  Debentures  . 

Taxes  Collected  . 

Government  Grants  . 

Borrowed  by  Notes  . 

Pupils’  Fees  . 

Amounts  Advanced  by  Treasurers  . 

Other  Sources  . 


$  894,463.44 
6,839.38 
2,566,269.52 
869,122.66 
93,090.72 
37,096.29 
683.17 
72,038.95 


$4,539,604.13 

DISBURSEMENTS 


Teachers’  Salaries  .  $2,480,329.01 

Officials’  Salaries  .  137,769.61 

Paid  on  Debentures  . ' .  197,101.37 

Paid  on  Notes  (Renewals  and  Interest)  .  154,267.13 

School  Buildings  and  Repairs  .  114,916.63 

School  Grounds  .  28,401.22 

School  Furniture  .  34,170.93 

Library  and  Reference  Books  .  8,282.15 

Apparatus  and  Equipment  .  10,231.14 

Supplies,  Stationery,  etc .  78,766.43 

Caretaking  and  Fuel  .  273,506.62 

Insurance  .  26,982.84 

Other  Expenditures  .  216.699.17 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1933  .  778,179.88 


$4,539,604.13 


TABLE  X. 

TABLE  SHOWING  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1933 

ASSETS 


Cash  on  hand  December  31st,  1933  .  $  778,179.88 

Arrears  of  Taxes  Due  .  4,656,477.22 

Estimated  Value  of  Land  and  Buildings  .  6,547,292.72 

Estimated  Value  of  Furniture  and  Apparatus  .  1,548,886.39 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Libraries  .  278,852.50 

Other  Assets  .  266,359.26 


$14,076,047.97 


LIABILITIES 


Teachers'  Salaries  .  $  265.720.61 

Debenture  Indebtedness  .  1,329,892.55 

Outstanding  Accounts  .  916,080.49 

Amounts  due  Treasurers  .  544.74 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities  .  11,563,809.58 


$14,076,047.97 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  ALBERTA 
PROVINCIAL  LIBRARY 
Edmonton 


RULES 

1.  Books  may  be  kept  two  weeks  and  may  be 
renewed  once,  if  not  already  reserved. 

2.  A  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  will  be  charged 
on  each  book  which  is  not  returned 
according  to  the  above  rule.  No  book  will 
be  issued  to  any  person  incurring  such  a 
fine  until  it  has  been  paid. 

3.  All  injuries  to  books  beyond  reasonable 
wear  and  all  losses  should  be  made  good  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

4.  Each  borrower  is  held  responsible  for  all 
books  drawn  on  his  card  and  for  all  fines 
accruing  on  the  same. 


